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Sermon Delivered by His Beatitude 
Metropolitan Theodosius 
St Vladimir's Seminary, Orthodox Education Day 
Bicentennial Inauguration 
October 2, 1993 

1 Cor 14:20-25 Luke 5:17-26 

As we gather together to celebrate the Bicentennial of 
Orthodox Christianity in North America and the New Covenant 
of the Lord, as we long to be nourished by the food of immor¬ 
tality, and as we give thanks to the all Holy Trinity for the 
Church sojourning in America, we are challenged by the sanctity 
of this very moment. Here and now we encounter the true and 
living God, who has taken us like living stones and built us into 
a spiritual house, becoming a chosen race, a royal priesthood, 
a holy nation called out of darkness into his marvelous light, 
to declare his wonderful deeds to all creation (cf. 1 Peter 
2:5-9). It is this mighty act of God that presents itself as the 
ongoing challenge for each of us personally and also corporately 
as the Church. If we are anxious about the challenges await¬ 
ing us in the future, then we must be aware and concerned 
about the challenge confronting us now in this holy gathering. 

Let us meet this immediate challenge by taking to heart 
the words of Saint Paul in today’s epistle reading. “Brethren do 
not be children in your thinking, be babes in evil, but in think¬ 
ing be mature” (1 Cor 14:20). From this epistle we know 
that the Church in Corinth, founded by Saint Paul, was riddled 
with strife and division. We also know that the causes for this 
division stemmed from a desire of the spiritually immature to 
replace the Gospel, delivered to them by the Apostle, with 
their own alien teachings and practices. 

Spiritual immaturity is not something unique to the Corin- 
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thian Church. Historically, spiritual immaturity has divided 
Christians and weakened the Church. What plagued the Corin¬ 
thians continues to this day. More specifically, we must humbly 
and sadly recognize that, even as we celebrate our two hundred 
years in this land, the Church sojourning in North America is 
infected by division and weakness. 

The sanctity of this moment compels us to cease using 
those worn out cliches which attempt to disguise our malady. 
How often have we heard and said that there is One Orthodox 
Church in America since, regardless of jurisdictional pluralism, 
we have the same eucharist, the same doctrine, and therefore 
the same tradition. Are these not, after all, the same superficial 
claims that the divided Corinthians could resort to? Our im¬ 
mediate challenge is to go beyond these standard and stale 
declarations of unity. The challenge now and for the future is 
to zealously strive to achieve Orthodox ecclesiastical unity in 
this land. This means that we are bound by the divine imperative 
to ensure that word and theory are grounded and expressed in 
a concrete, canonical, and therefore incarnated reality, ever 
faithful to the gospel of Christ. 

The question remains—where do we begin? I refer you 
again to the words of Saint Paul: “Be humble in thinking!” 
This means nothing less than having “the mind of Christ.” “The 
mind of Christ” ... this simple but profound and powerful 
phrase is used in the early part of the first letter to the Corin¬ 
thians. It is the basis for all unity, and it is acquired only when 
we allow ourselves to be open to the working of the Holy Spirit. 
To be “immature in thinking,” to have the “mind of Christ,” 
to be filled with the Holy Spirit, is the very foundation for 
everything we do as the Church. Thus, no agenda, no plan, 
no teaching, no desire can be carried out without the maturity 
this moment calls us to have. 

To acquire the Holy Spirit demands continued ascetical 
effort, and this includes studying and knowing who we are 
as Orthodox Christians. For unless we know and live the 
Orthodox faith, how are we to build up the Church in this 
land? Unless we are faithful disciples of Christ, desiring to 
learn at the feet of the Master, how will we ever learn and 
grow in the Faith? The venerable Father Georges Florovsky 
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of blessed memory, wrote forty years ago in an editorial ap¬ 
pearing in Saint Vladimir’s Quarterly that “everyone in the 
Church ... must recognize and assume wholeheartedly the duty 
to learn.” Learning is an integral part of the ascetical effort 
and opens the mind and heart to receiving the Holy Spirit. 
And it is the Holy Spirit who energizes and enlivens the 
Church to continue the work of Christ in the world. 

To the faculty and students of Saint Vladimir’s Seminary, 
and to all our theological faculties and students, I exhort you 
to strive not only to disseminate and acquire theoretical knowl¬ 
edge, but also to commend yourselves to acquiring the Holy 
Spirit. For it is only by the Holy Spirit that knowledge will be 
life-giving. To the venerable prastors and your flocks I call 
upon you to build up your parishes, by the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, into living communities of prayer and learning. To the 
hierarchs and faithful of the Orthodox Church in America, and 
to all Orthodox hierarchs and faithful throughout the land, I 
offer my desire and my energy to the realization of one local 
and canonical Orthodox Church which will reveal that we are 
truly one body having one mind and one heart, praising and 
glorifying the all honorable and majestic name of Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit. Amen! 
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Accession to Autocephaly 


Archbishop Peter L’Huillier, D.C.L. 


I. 

The legitimate way for a Church entity to become ca¬ 
nonically emancipated from the tutelage of a primatial See is 
a topic which, from the fourth century onward, has often raised 
controversies. Now more than ever, it appears at first glance 
that opposite standpoints on this issue can hardly be recon¬ 
ciled. Beyond any doubt, if such a problem has never been 
clearly elicited in the past and remains a source of disagreement, 
it is because neither ecclesiological presuppositions nor historical 
evidence provides an incontrovertible answer. Stating this fact, 
however, is not tantamount to admitting the impossibility of a 
solution based on canonical principles. Actually, this is not the 
only problem in the area of Church Order for which our written 
Canon Law does not provide a clearly articulated answer. 1 If 
the problem of autocephaly is so controversial, undoubtedly 
this stems from its emotional connotations and almost always 
involves extrinsic factors. 

Why have we mentioned the fourth century as when, in 
an embryonic form, problems about what would later be called 
“autocephaly” started looming into sight? Doubtless, this phe¬ 
nomenon ought to be related to the evolution in the admin¬ 
istrative structures of the Roman Empire during the reign of 
Emperor Diocletian (248-305). 2 Such a process had an im¬ 
pact on Church organization. Already in early Christianity one 
can discern a trend favoring close relationships among the 

1 For example, this is the case with matrimonial legislation. 

2 A.H.M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire , vol. 1, Baltimore 1986 
(Johns Hopkins Univ. Press), pp. 42-52. 
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Churches of the same province. 3 One must, however, avoid tak¬ 
ing an anachronistic approach to the pre-Constantinian period. 
On this issue, the actual situation toward the middle of the 
third century is accurately described by St Cyprian of Carthage: 

Inasmuch as the bond of concord exists and the in¬ 
dissoluble fidelity to the unity of the catholic Church 
is maintained, each bishop determines himself his 
action and management according to his will, but he 
will be accountable to the Lord. 4 

This statement does not express the particular standpoint 
of St Cyprian; it reflects an understanding shared throughout 
the catholic Church at that time. 5 The thinking of Cyprian, how¬ 
ever, should not be misinterpreted. The Bishop of Carthage did 
not support the total independence of each local Church. He 
conceived this internal autonomy within the framework of the 
catholic Church. Moreover, he strongly favored episcopal col- 
legiality realized by bishops’ synods. 6 

For Church organization, the most consequential admin¬ 
istrative reform initiated by Emperor Diocletian was the mul¬ 
tiplication of provincial entities. In their reduced territorial 
format, communications became much easier. Thus, insofar as 
persecution did not prevent such a move, bishops’ meetings in 
a civil province started taking place on a regular schedule. 
The Council of Nicea (325) took for granted the coincidence 
between Church units and civil provinces, albeit with a few 
exceptions based on ancient customs (dpxouoc edr|). 7 The ac¬ 
ceptance of the principle of territorial accommodation implied 
the preeminence of the bishop of each provincial capital. Ac¬ 
cording to Nicene legislation, this personage has the exclusive 

s Fr Dvornik, Byzantium and the Roman Primacy, New York 1979 
(Fordham Univ.), pp. 27-39. 

4 Epist. LX, XXI, 2, Saint Cyprien, Correspondence, Texte etabli et 
traduit par le chanoine Bayard, tome ii, deuxieme edition, Paris 1961 (Les 
Belles Lettres), p. 144. 

5 Othmar Heggelbacher, Geschichte des friihchristlichen Kirchenrechts, 
Freiburg/Sweitz 1974 (Universitatsverlag), pp. 36-56. 

6 S. M. Walker, The Churchmanship of St Cyprian, Richmond 1969 
(John Knox), pp. 336-60. 

7 Canon 6. 
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right to confirm the election of the bishops in the province. 8 
Nevertheless, it is likely that already at that time the leading 
bishop held other responsibilities. These are spelled out by the 
council of Antioch which, in all probability, took place about 
a.d. 330, i.e., five years after Nicea. 9 Mentioning the preroga¬ 
tives of the bishop of the metropolis, the Fathers of Antioch 
referred to “the ancient rule” (xov dpxcxiov... kocvovoc). 10 
This specified that this bishop undertakes the care (<f>povx(5a) 
of the whole province. He has precedence of honor and coor¬ 
dinates the activities of the bishops of the province but with¬ 
out interfering with their jurisdictional authority (£f;ouolcxv). u 
Bishop’s cannot be elected without his presence. 12 He also pre¬ 
sides over the provincial synod. 13 Furthermore, allowing clerics 
to appeal to the Emperor falls within his competency. 14 In the 
eastern part of the Roman Empire, this primate was called 
either “the bishop of the metropolis” or “metropolitan bishop” 
or simply “metropolitan.” In the West, during the fourth and 
fifth centuries, terminology remained in flux because provincial 
organization was less developed than in the East. 15 

According to the oft-quoted remark of Balsamon in his 
commentary on canon 2 of the second Ecumenical Council 
(381), by that time every ecclesiastical province was auto¬ 
cephalous. 16 Autocephalous status denotes only the right for 
a Church entity freely to elect its leading bishop. Such an elec¬ 
tion and consecration (xsipoxovloc) does not need further 
confirmation by any higher authority. 17 As we have seen above, 
the Council of Nicea had taken for granted the principle of 
territorial accommodation, save for the case of Alexandria 

8 Canons 4 and 6. 

9 See our article, “Origines et developpement de Pancienne collection 
canonique grecque,” Messager de VExarchat, no. 93-96, 1976, p. 59. 

10 This phrasing suggests that the Fathers of Antioch traced the origin 
of this customary rule to long before the enactment of the Nicene canons. 

“Can. 9. 

12 Can. 19. 

13 Can. 20. 

“Can. 11. 

15 W. M. Plochl, “Geschichte des Kirchenrechts,” Band i, Zweite erweiterte 
Auflage , Wien-Miinchen 1960 (verlag Herold), 157-159. 

16 Rhallis and Potlis, ii, p. 171. 

“See our article, “Problems Concerning Autocephaly,” The Greek Ortho¬ 
dox Theological Review , 24, 1979, pp. 167-168. 
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in reference to the situation of Rome and Antioch. Both ex¬ 
ceptions are justified by the existence of ancient customs. Un¬ 
doubtedly in the original intent of the lawgiver, those excep¬ 
tions do not imply any kind of supra-metropolitan rights. They 
indicated only that the metropolitan prerogatives of the Bishops 
of Rome and of Alexandria went beyond the boundaries of a 
single civil province. 18 Under such conditions the issue of ac¬ 
ceding to autocephaly had nothing to do with what would 
happen later on since, as a general rule, civil provinces and 
metropolitanates overlapped. To be sure, the strict implemen¬ 
tation of the principle of accommodation occasionally brought 
about controversies when, for example, a civil province was 
cut in two. That is what happened in 372 with Cappadocia 
when the province of Cappadocia Secunda was formed. Im¬ 
mediately, Anthimos the Bishop of Tyana, the new metropolis, 
stopped regarding himself as a suffragan of St Basil of Caesarea. 
Thenceforth he considered himself a metropolitan. St Basil 
did not accept the new situation because, in his mind, that 
partition had been made intentionally to downgrade his author¬ 
ity. 19 Problems sometimes arose in connection with the status 
of Churches beyond the limits of the Roman Empire. This was 
mostly the result of two factors, i.e., the consolidation of the 
provincial system of Church government and the new kind of 
relationship between Church and State inaugurated under the 
reign of Constantine. The Churches located outside the Roman 
Empire were unable to fit in with the metropolitan system 
delineated by the Council of Nicea. Furthermore, the above 
mentioned new kind of relationship between Church and State 
in the Roman Empire tended to blur the distinction between 
Christianitas and Romanitas. This situation could create prob¬ 
lems for the Christians living in other countries, especially in 
Persia. 20 

The case of Armenia is the oldest example of such a con- 
flictual situation. Gregory the Illuminator had been consecrated 
at Caesarea in Cappadocia around 314. The Bishops of Caesarea 

18 V1. Phidas, npo0iro9£a£i<; Aia(iop<po3a£co<; toO ©EapoO Trj<; I"l£V- 
Tapxiac; tcov ricrrpiapxcov, i, Athens 1965, pp. 51-95. 

19 “Problems Concerning Autocepraly,” p. 171. 

20 A.H.M. Jones, Constantine and the Conversion of Europe (Medieval 
Academy of America) 1978, pp. 169-181. 
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thought that thereby a precedent had been firmly established, 
more especially as the five successors of St Gregory were also 
consecrated at Caesarea. In the second half of the fourth cen¬ 
tury, this situation became a source of embarrassment for the 
Armenians because of the growing influence of Persia in their 
country. Then in 373, King Pap appointed a certain Shahak 
as Catholicos without the approval of the See of Caesarea. St 
Basil reacted strongly against this innovation. 21 Canonical rela¬ 
tions with Caesarea were soon resumed. Nonetheless, given the 
political context, those relations more and more tended to be 
loose. As noted by Bishop Garabed Amadouni, the auto¬ 
cephaly of the Armenian Church took form slowly, based on 
Customary law and in no way by a spirit of separatism. 22 Was 
the Church of Armenia considered by Caesarea and Constan¬ 
tinople as fully independent or as merely autonomous? This 
question cannot be clearly answered because, first and fore¬ 
most, such an approach is anachronistic. By that time, as will 
be shown below, the difference between those two sorts of 
status was not so clearly delimited as is the case nowadays. Be¬ 
sides, regarding territories beyond the boundaries of the Empire, 
Byzantine authorities were ready to be flexible and to resort to 
a policy marked by expediency. It is noteworthy that toward 
the end of the fourth century, Church Law was vague on this 
issue. Canon 2 i.f. of the second Ecumenical Council states: 
“But the Churches of God among the barbarian nations should 
be administered according to the custom which has prevailed 
from the times of the Fathers.” 23 

Thinking of the Church Universal in the fourth century 
as composed of metropolitanates highly centralized and main¬ 
taining among themselves loose relations would be a distorted 
view of reality. Above all, one must keep in mind that still 
at that time the basic ecclesiastical unit was the local Church 
headed by its bishop. The translation of a bishop from one 
See to another remained infrequent, at least among the Ortho- 

21 Faustus of Byzantium, 5, 29, Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum , 5, 
Paris 1938, pp. 293-294. 

22 Garabed Amadouni, “L’autocephalie du katholicat armenien,” Orientalia 
Christiana Analecta , 181, 1968, pp. 164-165. 

23 The vagueness of this statement reflects a situation prior to the 
delimitation of the Church into five Patriarchates. 
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dox, and Canon Law made this point explicit. Exceptions to 
the rule were barely regarded as acceptable. 24 Furthermore, the 
canons clearly delineate the jurisdictional authority of the local 
bishop and the rights of the metropolitan within the frame¬ 
work of episcopal collegiality. 25 The ecclesiastical province was 
not viewed as a close administrative entity, as can be shown 
by regulations regarding “larger synods” which included bishops 
of a neighboring province. 26 

A decline in provincial autocephaly took place from about 
the end of the fourth century to the middle of the fifth. This 
dramatically altered the canonical structures of the Church. 
Amazingly enough, evidential materials on this mutation are 
relatively scarce. Nevertheless, discovering the reasons under¬ 
lying this structural evolution is not difficult. Actually, several 
factors were simultaneously at work. As seen above, in Eastern 
Christendom, the principle of territorial coincidence between 
civil provinces and Church Metropolitanates was usually car¬ 
ried out. Since the split of the former was a continuous process, 
it had an impact on the latter. In many cases, this tended to 
lessen the prestige and authority of metropolitans. 27 Doubtless, 
the legislation issued by the Councils of Nicea, Antioch and 
Constantinople took for granted the autocephaly of the ec¬ 
clesiastical provinces. This meant that the election of the metro¬ 
politan bishop did not need confirmation by some higher author¬ 
ity. However, this point was never explicitly articulated. In the 
intent of the lawmakers it probably appeared to have been self- 
evident. Furthermore, the real significance of canon 6 of Nicea 
was soon forgotten and misleading interpretations began to 
surface. To be sure, such misinterpretations were inevitable 
when one was unaware of the precise historical context which 
led to the drafting of that canon. In the original intent of the 
Nicene Fathers, the purpose of that canon was to affirm the 
right of the Bishop of Alexandria to supervise all episcopal 
chirotonies in Egypt, Libya and Pentapolis. This privilege was 

24 See our article, “Les translations episcopates,” Messager de I’Echarchat, 
57, 1967, pp. 24-38. 

25 Antioch, can. 9; cf. can. 34 of the Holy Apostles. 

26 Antioch, can. 12, 14. Sardica, can. 3, 4, 5 (Greek numbering system). 
Constantinople, can. 6. 

27 A.H.M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire, pp. 42-43. 
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based on “the ancient customs,” i.e., on the situation prevail¬ 
ing prior to the reform of Diocletian. The reference to Rome is 
made only to show that such a situation also existed in Italy. 28 
For obvious reasons, the growth of the Roman See’s authority 
throughout the times and therefore during the fourth and fifth 
centuries has been carefully scrutinized by Church historians. 
Dealing with this issue would lie far beyond the scope of the 
present study. Suffice it to say that addressing the problem 
of universal primacy claimed by the Roman See is irrelevant 
to the purpose of our enquiry. The expansion, however, of the 
supra-metropolitan jurisdiction of Rome in Western Christen¬ 
dom deserves, at least, some consideration. On the process of 
regional centralization one can discern both similarities and dif¬ 
ferences between East and West. 

We have no reliable sources on the organization of the 
Church iR Egypt up to the middle of the third century and, 
even from that time to the beginning of the fourth, evidential 
materials are scarce. Be that as it may, we can assume with 
certainty that the ad m inistrative reform of Emperor Diocletian 
had no impact on Church organization. As in the past, the 
Bishop of Alexandria continued to consecrate or confirm all 
the bishops in his territory including Thebaid and Pentapolis. 
At the time of the Nicene Council, however, he seems to have 
met some opposition in the above mentioned remote areas, as 
indirectly attested by canon 6 of Nicea. 29 

The same canon also mentions the See of Antioch as 
an example of a derogation to the principle of accommodation. 
Actually, this reference is confusing because it seems to sup¬ 
pose a strict parallelism between the position of Alexandria 
and Antioch. In contrast with the former, Antioch at most 
extended its jurisdictional rights only to Coele-Syria and to some 
adjacent areas. This does not imply that the prestige and in¬ 
fluence of Antioch did not go farther. They encompassed not 
only the civil diocese of “Oriens” but also the “barbarian” ter¬ 
ritories beyond the eastern boundaries of the Roman Empire. 
Otherwise the alteration of the status quo which began to take 

28 VI. Phidas, op. cit., pp. 51-95. 

29 H. Chadwick, “Faith and Order at the Council of Nioaea: A Note on 
the Background of the Sixth Canon,” Harvard Theological Review , LII, 
1960, pp. 171-195. 
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place in the last two decades of the fourth century would be 
unexplainable. From that time onward the Bishop of Antioch 
tried to oversee the election of the metropolitans in the whole 
diocese of “Oriens.” This expansionism, of course, was legit¬ 
imized by an inaccurate understanding of canon 6 of Nicea. It 
is noteworthy that Pope Innocent I (402-417) and St Jerome 
(d. 420) supported this stand. 30 Be that as it may, if we use 
the terminology of our time, we can state that, within the ap¬ 
proximate span of half a century, several provinces lost their 
“autocephaly” and became “autonomous.” By and large, the 
process was achieved in such a quiet way that to trace the de¬ 
tails of this evolution is almost impossible. 81 The Bishops of 
Antioch, however, did not fully succeed in their attempt to 
control all the metropolitanates of the diocese of “Oriens.” 
The Church in Cyprus fiercely opposed the interference of 
Antioch. The Cypriots vehemently claimed that they had al¬ 
ways elected their bishops without any confirmation by Antioch. 
The Council of Ephesus (331) gave a qualified answer: In¬ 
sofar as the claims of the Cypriots were well grounded, they 
could continue to elect their bishops without higher confirma¬ 
tion. 32 For Antioch, however, the main challenge to its control 
over the whole civil diocese of “Oriens” came from the South. 
Historical evidence shows that from the middle of the fourth 
century, Aelia Capitolina retrieved its ancient name of Jeru¬ 
salem and, on the basis of its indisputable apostolicity, freed 
itself from any control of the metropolitan See of Caesarea. In 
this case also, the wording of the Nicene legislation was used 
in a way that did not reflect the original intent of the law¬ 
giver. 83 At all events, in the fifth century, the problematic 
changed. The issue at stake was not the subordination of Jeru¬ 
salem to Caesarea but the geographical limits between the 

30 Pope Innocent, Epist. XXIV, P.L. 20, 547-551; St Jerome, Liber ad 
Pammachium, 37, PX. 23, 407A. 

31 A. H. Jones, p. 885. As rightly pointed out by Br6hier, geopolitical 
factors did not favor Antiochian hegemonism over the entire diocese of 
Oriens, Les institutions de Vempire byzantin , Paris 1949 (Albin Michel), 
p. 451. 

32 Motion (iprjqjoq) = Canon 8 of the later Byzantine collections. 

33 In canon 7 of Nicaea, the lawgiver does not specify what the “sequence 
of honor” (Tfjv &KaXou0tocv xfjq Ti^rjO practically implied for the See of 
Aelia. 
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respective supra- metropolitan rights of Antioch and Jerusalem. 
This question was eventually solved by mutual agreement during 
the Council of Chalcedon and ratified by imperial authority. 34 
In both cases, viz. the settlement regarding the respective 
spheres of influence of Antioch and Jerusalem, and the defini¬ 
tive recognition of the autocephaly of Cyprus, the decision fell 
to the imperial authority. 35 As we shall see below, in the East 
the decisive role of the “Basileis” in this area was seldom 
questioned. According to the principle of harmony (aup.<f>odvioc) 
between Sacerdotium and Imperium, problems related to the 
formation, abolishment and adjustment of boundaries of large 
Church entities necessarily needed imperial involvement. In 
fact, this is understandable because such actions usually had 
political implications. Yet, a point should be underlined: In 
those matters, imperial government could hardly make an ar¬ 
bitrary decision. It had to take into account the ancient customs 
of the Church, especially when they had been confirmed by 
nomocanonical legislation. 36 

Compared to what we know about the jurisdictional ex¬ 
pansion of other major Sees, in the case of Constantinople we 
have good documentation at our disposal. Since historical 
evidence on this subject has been carefully analyzed, it would 
be pointless to deal at length with such a topic. 37 Let us ob¬ 
serve that, for Constantinople, the process of jurisdictional ex¬ 
pansion did not fundamentally differ from what happened in 
the case of Rome, Antioch and Jerusalem. In the canonical 
statement issued by the Council of 381, we read as a tersely 
worded appendix to the second part of this text: “The Bishop 
of Constantinople, however, shall have the priorities of honor 
(toc TTpEcrGsicc xfjq tqjifjq) after the Bishop of Rome because 
[this city] is the New Rome.” 38 In all probability, the Fathers 
of that Council were mainly anxious to affirm the position of 

34 The agreement was reached on October 23; A.C.O. II, ii, 2, pp. 20-21 
[112-113]. It was confirmed on October 26; ibid. II, i, 3, pp. 4-7 [362-366], 

85 V. Hackett, A History of the Orthodox Church of Cyprus , London 
1901 (Methuen and Co.), pp. 23-28. It seems that this event took place in 
488, under the reign of Emperor Zeno. 

86 This principle fully applied to the Patriarchal pentarchy, C.J.C. III, 
Berlin 1959, Nov. CXIII, 3, p. 597; Nov. CXXXI, 2, p. 655. 

87 G. Dagron, Naissance d f une capitale , Paris 1974 (P.U.F.), pp. 461-487. 

88 G. Dagron, pp. 454-461. 
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the Bishop of Constantinople in order to oppose the meddling 
of Alexandria in the ecclesiastical affairs of the new capital. 
Thus, they do not allude to the practical implications of their 
decision with respect to the territorial jurisdiction of Constan¬ 
tinople. Precisely because the statement on the position of the 
bishop of Constantinople is very short, it can be understood in 
different ways. At all events, two extreme interpretations should 
be rejected; neither bears up under critical scrutiny. On the 
one hand, it would be wrong to understand the phrase “roc 
•rcpeaSsLOC xfjq Tiprj<;” as denoting a merely honorary posi¬ 
tion. Actually this prerogative implied that Constantinople was 
thenceforth ranked among the major Sees of Christendom 
and had to be considered as the most important center of 
communion in the East. On the other hand, an inference from 
that text of the acknowledgement of jurisdictional rights over 
the Thracian, Pontic and Asian dioceses would be exaggerated. 
Were it so, the fact that such rights were several times ques¬ 
tioned until the last session of the Council of Chalcedon would 
be incomprehensible. The motion passed at the last session of 
that Council, later reckoned as “canon 28” of Chalcedon, was 
the result of a compromise about the respective prerogatives of 
the Archbishop of Constantinople and of the metropolitans in 
the three above-mentioned civil dioceses. 39 The rule issued by 
the fourth Ecumenical Council confirmed the existing trend 
and finally gave a legitimacy to the protracted process altering 
the status of the metropolitan in those regions. Then it was 
clear that the provinces could no longer claim to be “auto¬ 
cephalous” but, at least in principle, they kept their autonomy 
since the election of the local bishops had merely to be con¬ 
firmed by their own metropolitans. 40 

Meanwhile in the West, the formation of the Roman 
patriarchate was achieved in a different way, reflecting other 
political and societal circumstances. Insofar as this issue pre¬ 
sents only a peripheral interest for the object of our enquiry, we 

39 See our article, “Un aspect estompe du 28e canon de Chalc6doine,” 
Revue de droit canonique, XXIX, 1979, pp. 12-22. 

40 The respective competencies of the Ecumenical Patriarch and of the 
Metropolitans remained a controversial issue during the entire Middle Ages. 
See J. Darrouze’s, Documents inedits d’eccUsiologie byzantine, Paris 1966 
(Institut franjais d’6tudes byzantines), pp. 21-29 and 116-159. 
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will not address the complex problem of the relationship be¬ 
tween Rome and the other Churches in the West during late 
Antiquity. Moreover, a great many scholarly works have been 
published on this topic. Suffice it to mention very briefly the 
case of Illyricum. From the end of the fourth century onward, 
this huge territory constituted a bone of contention between 
Rome and Constantinople. 41 About 379 Pope Damascus in¬ 
stituted the Vicarate of Thessalonica. The main prerogatives 
of the vicars consisted in confirming the election of the bishops 
and in solving possible conflicts. In 421, Emperor Theodosius II 
issued a constitution ordering that all ecclesiastical controversies 
in Illyricum should be referred to the Bishop of Constantinople. 42 
Pope Boniface strongly disagreed and got the support of 
Honorius, the Emperor of the West, and eventually this law 
was withdrawn. 43 During the “Acacian Schism” (482-519), a 
part of the episcopate of Illyricum switched its loyalty to the 
See of Constantinople. What remained of Christian Illyricum 
after the great Volkerwanderung of the early Middle Ages was 
eventually integrated into the Byzantine Patriarchate by an 
imperial decision made in the mid-eighth century. 44 It is note¬ 
worthy that, in spite of papal complaints, this decision was never 
rescinded, neither during the temporary reestablishment of 
ecclesiastical relations between Rome and Constantinople (784- 
815), nor after the definitive restoration of Orthodoxy (842). 

If we look at the evolution of canonical praxis from late 
Antiquity to the early Middle Ages, we can observe a process 
of erosion of the provincial structure and simultaneously the 
continuous strengthening of patriarchal authority. In fact, this 
situation reflected the decreasing importance of the province as 
a fundamental civil unit. This was a consequence of the ad¬ 
ministrative reform initiated by Emperor Heraclius (610-641). 45 

41 Fr Dvoraik, The Idea of Apostolicity in Byzantium and the Legend 
of the Apostle Andrew , Cambridge, MA 1958 (Harvard Univ. Press), 
pp. 25-29. 

42 C. Th. XVI, 2, 45, ed. Th. Mommsen, Berlin 1905, p. 852. 

43 Mansi vii, pp. 759-760. 

^Given the lack of precise data, it is impossible to determine with 
certainty whether this action took place in 732-733 or 752-753. See J. M. 
Hussey, The Orthodox Church in the Byzantine Empire , Oxford 1986 
(Clarendon Press), p. 46, n. 36. 

45 George Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State , Rev. ed.. New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 1969 (Rutgers Univ. Press), pp. 132-133. 
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The fourth Ecumenical Council unambiguously states that the 
civil promotion of a city to the honorific rank of “metropolis” 
by imperial favor does not affect Church Order, so the rights 
of the real “metropolis” (xfj kcct’ aX^dEiocv ^rjTpOTtoXei) 
must be preserved. 46 This ordinance, however, was not ob¬ 
served for a long time. The newly created metropoleis of that 
kind were placed under the direct jurisdiction of the patriarchal 
See. The heads of those exempt bishoprics were called, until 
the thirteenth century, “autocephalous” archbishops. 47 Such 
phrasing appears confusing in our time. Presumably, it started 
to look so during the high Middle Ages, resulting in the disap¬ 
pearance of that appellation. Thenceforth the term “auto¬ 
cephalous” was only applied either to a self-governing body or 
to its primate. 

On the organizational level, at the end of Justinian’s reign, 
the pattern of Church units has been shaped in the following 
manner: 

—The Patriarchate of Rome comprised the whole 
of Western Christendom. This unit was far from being 
homogeneous; it included several Church entities. 

Some of them were under the close control of Rome; 
others were autonomous or semi-autonomous. Doubt¬ 
less, Africa remained a self-governing unit. Eastward 
the Roman See extended its jurisdiction beyond the 
linguistic and cultural boundaries of the Latin-speak¬ 
ing world throughout all of Illyricum. By a personal 
decision of Emperor Justinian, who intended to honor 
his birthplace, a separate unit comprising seven 
provinces was subtracted from the authority of 
Thessalonica. The center of this new unit was Jus- 
tiniana la, presumably near present-day Skopje. 48 
In 545, Pope Virgilius conferred the title of Vicar 
Apostolic on the archbishop of that city. This Arch¬ 
diocese practically disappeared as a consequence of 
the invasions of the Avars and Slavs in the Balkan 
peninsula; however, the title of Justiniana la re- 

«Can. 12. 

47 H. Gelzer, Text der Notitiae Episcopatuum, Miinchen 1901, p. 551. 

Ill, 2, Nov. CXXXI, iii, pp. 655-656. 
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surfaced in connection with a Church entity during 
the high Middle Ages. 

—The See of Constantinople exercised its jurisdiction 
over the metropolitans of the three civil dioceses, viz. 
Thracia, Pontus and Asia. Furthermore, it extended 
its direct jurisdiction over the bishops in the parts 
of the aforesaid dioceses which were “among the 
Barbarians” (sv tou; SocpSapixoTc;). The Byzantine 
commentators of the canons, Aristene, Zonaras and 
Balsamon, have accurately indicated what territories 
“among the Barbarians” the lawgivers had in mind. 49 

—On the basis of “ancient customs,” the Archbishop 
of Alexandria either himself consecrated or gave his 
previous assent for all the episcopal consecrations in 
Egypt and Libya. 50 Southward beyond the borders of 
the Empire, he extended his authority over the Nilotic 
World. 

—The patriarch of Antioch exercised a supra-metro- 
politan jurisdiction over the greater part of the civil 
diocese of “Oriens.” Eastward, the patriarch extended 
a very loose authority over the Christians in the Per¬ 
sian Empire; however, even before the beginning of 
the Christological controversies, the Council of Da- 
disho (424) asserted the complete independence of 
the Church in Persia. 51 

The territory on which the Bishop of Jerusalem 
exercised supra-metropolitan rights had been carved 
out of the civil diocese of “Oriens.” Until the Council 
of Chalcedon, however, the limits between the re¬ 
spective jurisdictional areas of Antioch and Jeru¬ 
salem were not clearly marked and this situation 
caused recurrent conflicts. During the Council of 

49 Rhallis and Potlis, 2, pp. 282-286. 

50 A.H.M. Jones, pp. 883-884. 

51 W. F. Macomber, “The Authority of the Catholicos Patriarch of 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon,” Or. Chr. An. 181, 1968, pp. 179-200. 
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Chalcedon, a solution was found on the basis of 
mutual agreement {non decreto iudiciario sed ex 
communi consensu ) 52 between Maximus of Antioch 
and Juvenal of Jerusalem. Yet, to take effect, this 
agreement had to be confirmed by the imperial author¬ 
ity. This happened at the eighth synodal session. 

Thus the Bishop of Jerusalem extended his supra- 
metropolitan prerogatives only on the three provinces 
of Palestine, viz. Prima, Secunda and Salutaris. 53 

A century later, this segmentation of the whole 
Reichskirche was affirmed in the Justinianic legisla¬ 
tion. 54 It must be noted that, henceforth, the title of 
“Patriarch” was restricted to those five archbishops. 
Previously, it had been broadly used to characterize 
prominent hierarchs. 55 As we will see below, the 
acknowledgement of such a title to Primates of the 
Bulgarian Church during the high and late Middle 
Ages does not actually invalidate this assertion. 

Finally, besides the pentarchical order, as “lonely 
survivor of the old provincial system,” 56 we should 
mention the autocephalous Church of Cyprus. 

Having come to the end of the historical survey on late 
Antiquity and the early Middle Ages, and keeping in mind 
the purpose of our enquiry, we can at least draw some con¬ 
clusion: First and foremost, we ought to observe that there is 
a huge difference between the concept of autocephaly as per¬ 
ceived in olden times and the widespread contemporary under¬ 
standing of what this status supposedly implies. For example, 
at that time, being autocephalous did not necessarily preclude 
belonging to a larger regional entity. This fact is clearly evidenced 
by canons 2 and 6 of the second Ecumenical Council. 

&A.C.O. II, ii, 2, p. 20 [112]. 

53 Those provinces are approximately coterminous with the present-day 
State of Israel, the “Occupied Territories/’ a part of Jordan and the Sinai 
peninsula. 

54 Cf. supra note 36. 

55 Article “Patriarch,” Encyclopedia of Early Christianity , New York and 
London 1990 (Garland Publishing), pp. 698-699. 

56 John Meyendorff, Imperial Unity and Christian Divisions, Crestwood 
1989 (SYS Press), p. 57. 
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For a province, the fact of becoming and remaining auto¬ 
cephalous or of losing this status could result from various 
factors. By virtue of the aforementioned principle of accom¬ 
modation, the division or merger of two civil provinces could 
have a direct impact on this matter. In many occurrences also, 
the progressive weakening of the metropolitan authority, from 
the end of the fourth century onward, frequently favored in¬ 
tervention by the major Sees. Occasionally such actions aroused 
hostile reactions. We can say, however, that generally speaking 
this trend did not meet consistent opposition. For this reason, 
in the majority of cases, no comprehensive records of this 
evolution toward centralization have been kept. As we can 
infer from the minutes of the Council of Chalcedon, the real 
issue at stake was the rights of the metropolitans to consecrate 
their suffragan bishops. In the East, at the time of Chalcedon, 
the Nicene system of provincial autocephaly had almost fallen 
into abeyance. 

Finally, the question of the role of the Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cils with respect to the granting and abolishment of autocephaly 
must be addressed. This has not only a purely historical interest 
but is also relevant for our time, since, nowadays, a theory is 
gaining acceptance in some Orthodox milieus. According to its 
exponents, the only organ, on a strict canonical level (kcct’ 
cxKptSeiav), fully entitled to establish definitively an auto¬ 
cephalous Church would be an Ecumenical Council. 57 Actually, 
this theory does not bear up under scrutiny. A critical examina¬ 
tion of historical evidence does not corroborate it. In fact, 
an enquiry into this issue shows that, with one exception, the 
input of Ecumenical Councils was somewhat marginal. 

The first Nicene Council took for granted the principle 
of territorial accommodation. This implied the “autocephaly” 
of every province. The Council indicated the metropolitan 
prerogative to confirm the bishop’s chirotonies. Surely this 
rule could hardly be viewed as a bold innovation. The Council 
underlined that the exceptional rights of the Alexandrian See 
were grounded in a long-existing custom; furthermore, this 

57 John H. Erickson, The Challenge of Our Past , Crestwood 1991 (SVS 
Press), pp. 91-114, esp. p. 91. 
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was also the case for Rome and Antioch. The Council of Con¬ 
stantinople produced a canonical statement that later on was 
divided into three or four canons, depending on the collections. 58 
Among other matters bearing on Church Order, the Council 
insisted on the preservation of the Nicene legislation ( koctoc 
xa £v NiKaia) regarding the provincial system. At the end 
of this second part we find a short declaration concerning the 
position of the bishop of the "New Rome.” This declaration 
takes into account a factual situation based on the principle of 
accommodation. In civil law at that time, the newly founded 
second capital had a particular status that was not completely 
equal to that of the “Ancient Rome.” Nonetheless, the imperial 
city of Constantine lay outside the standard system of the 
administrative division of the Roman Empire into prefectures, 
dioceses and provinces. 59 As such, the bishop of the new city 
had to be ranked immediately after the Roman pontiff. Given 
the legal status of Constantinople at that stage, however, it 
would have been difficult to attribute officially to its bishop 
a direct jurisdiction over the neighboring provinces. This situa¬ 
tion is accurately reflected in the conciliar stament. 80 This Coun¬ 
cil, which in its membership was actually an interdiocesan 
synod of the Eastern part of the Roman Empire, did not intend 
to alter the existing Church Order. As already mentioned, the 
declaration on the rank of Constantinople had a specific pur¬ 
pose, viz. to oppose the intrusion of the See of Alexandria 
beyond the boundaries of its territorial jurisdiction. 

What was the involvement of the Ecumenical Council of 
Ephesus in the issue of autocephaly? It is commonly assumed 
that this Council established the autocephaly of Cyprus. This 
view does not wholly correspond to reality: Two irreconcilable 
positions existed at that time. The Bishop of Antioch pretended 
to extend legitimately his supra-metropolitan rights on the island. 
The Bishops of Cyprus considered this claim as unfounded. 
Both parts tried to justify their stand on the basis of precedent. 
The Council of Ephesus prudently decided that the province of 
Cyprus should enjoy in the future the status it had in the past. 

58 See our article, “Faits et fiction a propos du deuxieme concile oecu- 
menique,” Eglise et Theologie , 13, 1982, pp. 135-156, esp. pp. 144-145. 

59 G. Dagron, pp. 48-76. 

60 V1. Phidas, ’Ev5rj^ouaoc Z6vo6oq, Athens 1971, pp. 21-38. 
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Thereby, the independence of the Cypriot Church was con¬ 
ditionally recognized insofar as it could be clearly proved that she 
had never been under the jurisdiction of Antioch. 61 The motion 
(<|>fj(f)oq) passed at the Council, however, did not put the 
controversy to an end. The autocephaly was definitively recog¬ 
nized later on, probably in 488 by a decision of Emperor Zeno, 
when the relics of St Barnaby were found. 62 Therefore, as shown 
by historical evidence, the r61e of the Council of Ephesus was 
limited in the process that led to the full recognition of Cyprus’ 
autocephaly. 

The Council of Chalcedon dealt with two issues relevant 
to our present enquiry, viz. the territorial extent of the supra- 
metropolitan rights of the See of Jerusalem, and the legitimacy 
of the jurisdictional claims set forth by the Church of Constan¬ 
tinople. With regard to Jerusalem, the problem at stake was not 
the status of Jerusalem, but the conflict between Antioch and 
Jerusalem over some territories. The problem, as seen above, 
was solved by an amicable arrangement between the two 
primates. 

The second issue was far more problematic because the 
claims of Constantinople over the provinces in the dioceses 
of Thracia, Pontus and Asia could not be unquestionably sup¬ 
ported by “ancient customs.” Moreover, those claims were 
adamantly opposed by the Roman legates who affirmed the per¬ 
manent validity of the Nicene order. Nevertheless, there were 
enough precedents to prop up the claims of Constantinople. 
Besides, the representatives of Emperor Marcian at the Council 
expressed clearly their support for Archbishop Anatolius of 
Constantinople and, ignoring the protest voiced by the Roman 
legates, eventually declared that the discussion was closed. 68 
In fact, the adopted motion was shaped as a synodal decree: 
“... l'lfiELQ 6pi£o(i£V kocI t[jr|cpi£6[iS'9a:.” Hence the legitimacy 
of the jurisdictional rights of Constantinople does formally rest 
on Written Law; however, as shown by the debates preceding 
the adoption of the motion, the Fathers took account of some 
precedents. Surely, those precedents could not be considered as 

81 The Antiochians being absent were unable to present their position. 

e2 Cf. supra note 35. 

MA.C.O. II, i, 3, p. 99. 
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“ancient customs.” They did, however, reflect an ongoing process 
that had started several decades before. Under such circum¬ 
stances, we cannot see this decision as a complete novelty but 
rather as an approval and confirmation of a powerful current. 

The fifth and sixth Ecumenical Councils focused their 
attention only on doctrinal matters. Then about ten years after 
the end of the latter, Emperor Justinian II deemed it necessary 
to summon a general Council dealing with issues of Church 
Order. This assembly took place at Constantinople in 691. It 
would lie far beyond the scope of the present study to discuss 
the ecumenical character of that synod. Suffice it to say that 
in the Byzantine East, its authority remained unchallenged. 64 
Two canons are relevant to the purpose of our enquiry. Canon 
36 indicates the hierarchical order (xoc^iq) of the five major 
Sees of the Church universal. This had been already set up in 
the Corpus Juris Civilis and therefore the lawgivers did not 
introduce anything new in the Byzantine nomocanonical 
legislation. 

Another decision by this Council addressed a very specific 
issue. Emperor Justinian II (685-695 and 705-711), within the 
framework of his colonization program, transferred a very 
large part of the population of Cyprus to Hellespont. John, the 
head of the Church of Cyprus, conferred with the Emperor on 
the matter. 65 Canon 39 deals with the issue of the status of 
that autocephalous metropolitan. The Council declared that this 
metropolitan residing in the newly founded city of Justinianopo- 
lis is entitled to consecrate the Bishop of Cyzicus. 66 This ruling 
enters into the category of canons solving particular situations. 
Doubtless the Emperor himself suggested this decision. About 

84 V. Laurent, “L’oeuvre canonique du concile in Trullo (691-692), 
source primaire du droit de TEglise orientate,” Revue des Etudes byzantines , 
t xxii, 1965, pp. 7-41. 

65 Constance Head, Justinian II of Byzantium, Madison, Milwaukee and 
London 1972 (Univ. of Wisconsin Press), pp. 45-47. 

66 In its original draft the canon states that “new Justinianopolis shall 
have the rights of the city of the Constantinians.” In the textus receptus, 
instead of Constantia (the metropolis of Cyprus) we find “Constantinople.” 
The first reading is attested in the best manuscript tradition. See Fonti, 
fasc. DC, t. I, i, p. 174. Moreover, this reading is confirmed by the text 
cited by Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando Imperio , Ed. by 
Gy. Moravcsic, Dumb. Oaks Texts, 1967, p. 227. 
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699, the Cypriots came back to their homeland and this ruling 
became pointless. 

The second Council of Nicea (787), the last Council re¬ 
ceived by the Orthodox Church as “ecumenical,” did not treat 
questions related to the matter under scrutiny. Indeed, Pope 
Hadrian I (772-795) asked the Council to return the territories 
of the Western Patriarchate which had been taken from the 
Roman jurisdiction during the time of Iconoclasm, but this de¬ 
mand was completely ignored. 67 

In late Antiquity and the early Middle Ages, i.e., ap¬ 
proximately during the period of the seven Ecumenical Councils, 
it appears that, in the making of the patriarchal areas, the 
modification of ecclesiastical borders and the change of status 
of bishoprics, the role of the imperial government became con¬ 
tinuously more prominent. Since this period is also that of 
the elaboration of the bulk of Written Church Law, the sig¬ 
nificance of that factor must not be overlooked. Furthermore, 
during the following period, i.e., the high and late Middle 
Ages, this policy was carried out in a consistent way. From 
the time of Justinian onward, the Byzantine East considered 
the pentarchical system as an immutable order independent of 
the factual reality . 6S Within the framework of the present study, 
going into all the details concerning the formation and suppres¬ 
sion of autocephalous Church entities in the high and late 
Middle Ages is not possible. Suffice it to focus our attention 
on salient facts evidencing our assertion; but first we shall try 
to set forth the political philosophy underlying the position of 
the Byzantines toward autocephaly during that period. 

A major problem started surfacing in the seventh cen¬ 
tury. 69 Thenceforth, a discrepancy arose between the claims of 
universality of the Byzantine State and the fact of the dramatic 
reduction of its territory. On the one hand, the Byzantines con¬ 
sistently refused to recognize de iure this new situation. On the 
other hand, for obvious reasons, they could not completely close 
their eyes to reality. They therefore had to make adjustments 
that were seen as concessions based on “economia.” A typical state- 

67 Letter of Hadrian, Mansi XII, col. 1073 CD. 

68 For example, this ideological stand can be easily detected in Balsamon’s 
treatise "On the Privileges of the Patriarchs,” Rhallis and Potlis, 4, pp. 542-555. 

69 G. Ostrogorsky, pp. 123-146. 
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ment made by the Trullan Council provides good insight into 
the theoretical position of the Byzantines at that time. Canon 
37 specifies that barbarian inroads should not cast a slur on 
the honor and rights of the bishops suffering such a predica¬ 
ment. 70 Incidentally, let us note the use of the term “inroads” 
(e<f>o5oi) which suggests something merely temporary. Be that 
as it may, the lost territories continued to be formally con¬ 
sidered as part and parcel of the Empire. From about the ninth 
century, the various tribes, by that time permanently established 
in Greece and in the peninsula of Haemus (now called the 
Balkans), started looking at the Christian religion. Boris, Kniaz 
of Bulgaria, intended to enter the family of “civilized nations.” 
Thus in 865, he accepted Christianity. 71 Byzantine missionaries 
baptized him with his subjects. A little more than a century 
later (988?), Vladimir the Great, Prince of Kiev, was baptized by 
the Bishop of Kherson, a suffragan of the Ecumenical Patriarch. 
Thereafter many “Rus” followed his example willingly or un¬ 
willingly. 72 


n. 

The Byzantines did not go so far as to blur completely 
the distinction between Church (£KK.\T]cria) and Christian 
Orthodox Society (tcoXiteicc or TtoXiTSOpa). Yet, on a prac¬ 
tical level they had a tendency to identify the visible Church 
with the Roman Byzantine Commonwealth . 73 In contrast with 
what happened in medieval Western Christendom, the concept 
of the earthly Church as an independent corporation was totally 
foreign to the ecclesiological approach of the Easterners. 74 In 
the mainstream of the Church, the rights of the Emperor to make 

70 Notice the final sentence of that canon: “ou yap 6rc6 toO xf|c; dvdy- 
kti<; xaipou teal dcxpiSsiac; Trspiypaxpstorjc;, 6 xrjq otxovo^iac; 8po<; 
rep 10 p icr 0 i*| oetoci.” This very idiomatic Greek sentence can be rendered: 
“For, if the circumstances of necessity constitute an obstacle to the strict 
observance [of the law], it shall not restrict the limit of flexibility.” 

71 Dimitri Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth , London 1974 
(Sphere Books), p. 117. 

72 Ibid., p. 256. 

73 This tendency is abundantly evidenced in the hymnography of the 
Byzantine Church. 

74 Yves Congar, L’eccMsiologie du haut Moyen-Age, Paris 1968 (Cerf), 
pp. 344-357. 
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decisions pertaining to the sphere of doctrine were never acknowl¬ 
edged. With regard to Church Order, imperial interference was 
usually accepted insofar as such initiatives remained within the 
limits of legality and canonicity. 75 If there was any area of 
Church Order in which imperial involvement was considered 
normal, it was in matters concerning the modification of the 
higher ecclesiastical circumscriptions. 76 In the same area, im¬ 
perial involvement included the granting, confirmation or can¬ 
celation of autocephalous status for the Churches regarded by 
the Byzantines as parts of the “Commonwealth.” That was, of 
course, the viewpoint of the imperial authorities and of the 
ecclesiastical milieus in Constantinople. Given those ideological 
presuppositions, a double standard affecting the concept of auto¬ 
cephaly was inevitable. On the one hand stood the five ancient 
Patriarchates and the Church of Cyprus, while on the other 
hand stood the recent autocephalous bodies. The statute of 
the latter was considered neither as complete nor as necessarily 
permanent. Although this principle was not clearly articulated 
before the late Middle Ages, it was, in fact, applied from the 
ninth century onward. Indeed, from that time the Byzantines 
tried to instill this ideology into the mind of the recently 
converted people, and to a certain extent they were success¬ 
ful. More often than not, however, the result was not what 
was expected. The heads of the newly formed States had a 
tendency to appropriate for themselves the Imperial privileges, 
including those concerning autocephaly and the title of the 
primates of their State Churches. Some contemporary canonists 
oppose this idea of a double standard for autocephaly because 
it does not fit in with ecclesiological premises. 77 Doubtless that 
objection cannot be easily brushed aside. Actually, taking a 
stand on this issue is more complex than it might look at first 
sight. The answer depends on the understanding of autocephaly. 
If autocephaly simply means that the episcopacy of a determined 
area elects its first hierarch without further confirmation by a 

75 Demetrios Chomatianos, “Answers to Constantine Cabasilas,” Rhallis 
and Potlis, 5, p. 429. 

76 Second letter of Patriarch Photios to Pope Nicholas §g, N. Valetta, 
Qoyrtou ’EtuotoXccl London 1864 (D. Nutt), p. 162. 

77 S. Troitzky, “De Tautoc6phalie dans l’Eglise,” Messager de VExarchat , 
12, 1952, pp. 34-35. 
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higher authority, the aforementioned distinction does not con¬ 
stitute an articulus stantis vel cadentis Ecclesiae. If, however, 
the emphasis is put on the “sovereignty” of each autocephalous 
entity, the medieval distinction made by the Byzantines is not 
relevant. 78 

To be sure, nowadays there is no more Christian Polity 
headed by a “very religious Emperor.” Nevertheless, the Byz¬ 
antine theory has not totally fallen into abeyance, but has sur¬ 
vived in a modified form. Moreover, the disappearance of Chris¬ 
tian Polity does not automatically justify the validity of the 
opposite theory about autocephaly. 

Before going further, we should take a brief glimpse at 
the appearing and vanishing of autocephalous bodies in the 
Middle Ages. We suppose the general historical background to 
be known, and will therefore concentrate our attention on those 
facts that are directly related to the scope of the present study. 

At the Constantinopolitan Council of 879-880, as a token 
of good will towards the papacy, the Byzantines agreed on the 
transfer of Bulgaria to the patriarchal jurisdiction of Rome. 
Kniaz Boris, albeit voicing no objection, quietly decided to main¬ 
tain the ecclesiastical status quo in his State. Thus the Byzan¬ 
tines ceased to consider the Church of Bulgaria as a part of 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople, while Rome was unable 
to set up a new hierarchy. Thereby, the Bulgarian Church be¬ 
came de facto independent but continued to keep close cultural 
and religious links with Byzantium. 79 This situation was not 
contrary to the interests of the Empire and therefore was tacitly 
accepted by the Byzantines. In spite of continual conflicts be¬ 
tween Byzantium and Bulgaria under the reign of Tzar Symeon 
(893-927), the ecclesiastical status quo was not altered, as shown 
by the correspondence between Patriarch Nicholas and the Arch¬ 
bishop of Bulgaria. 80 In the last period of his reign, i.e. after 
the fall of 924, Tzar Symeon decided to bestow the title of 

78 Pr. Livin Stan, “Autocephalia si Autonomia in Orthodoxie,” Mitropolia 
Olteniei, XIII, 5-6, 1961, pp. 278-316, esp. p. 283. 

79 Fr Dvornik, The Photian Schism, Cambridge 1948 (Univ. Press), 
pp. 210-215. 

i0 Jzvori za Balgarskata Istoriia, Sofia (Akademiia na Naukite), viii, 
pp. 186-297. 
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Patriarch on the Archbishop of his capital, Preslav. As far as 
we know, the Byzantines did not take any stand concerning 
this honorary promotion. When, under the reign of Peter 
(927-969), the relations between the two States were nor¬ 
malized, the Bulgarian ruler was officially recognized as “Basi- 
leus” and his primate as “Patriarch.” The Byzantines considered 
those titles as merely temporary concessions which altered 
neither the concept of the unicity of the Empire nor of the 
pentarchical Church Order. After the death of Tzar Peter, the 
Bulgarian Empire fell into rapid decline. The Russian prince 
Svyatoslav occupied and ransacked Western Bulgaria. Soon after, 
the Byzantine Emperor John Tsimisces completely defeated 
Svyatoslav (971) and annexed Bulgaria to the Empire. Damian, 
the Bulgarian Patriarch, having set his See in Dorostolon, was 
deposed ( koc&t] pedr]), and the independence of the Bulgarian 
Church was suppressed. 81 Interestingly enough, the notice which 
informs us of those ecclesiastical events does not mention the 
r61e of the Byzantine Church authorities but only of the Em¬ 
perors and the Senate. Understandably, the Bulgarians did not 
accept this demotion. Tzar Samuel (976-1014) was able to 
restore for a short span of time a powerful State and an in¬ 
dependent Church, the head of which used the title of patri¬ 
arch. Emperor Basil II (976-1023), after difficult campaigns, 
emerged victorious and succeeded in subjugating the whole of 
Bulgaria (1018). Nevertheless, he followed a wise policy in 
civil and ecclesiastical matters. 82 The autocephaly of the Bul¬ 
garian Church was not canceled. The primatial See remained 
in Akhris (Ohrid) but its holder bore simply the title of “Arch¬ 
bishop” and had to be appointed by the Emperor himself. As 
appears evident, the legitimacy of the autocephalous archdiocese 
of Akhris laid on the ordinances (aiy(XXia) issued by the 
Emperor, who also by his own authority fixed the geographic 
limits of that Church. 83 For the Greek Archbishops of Akhris, 
their position as successors of Bulgarian Primates did not look 
prestigious enough. Thus, during the second half of the twelfth 
century, they claimed that the real source of their rights and 
privileges stemmed from those of the ancient Justiniana la and. 


81 Ibid., XIV, p. 109. 

82 G. Ostrogorsky, pp. 310-313. 

88 E. D81ger, Regesten, nrs. 806, 807, 808. 
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consequently, included in their title the name of that city, al¬ 
though it had disappeared long before. 84 Under Turkish domina¬ 
tion, the Archbishop of Akhris maintained, at least theoretically, 
his status until 1767 when, officially under the request of the 
Authorities of this Church, it was integrated into the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople. 85 Toward the end of 1135 an insurrection 
broke out in Bulgaria. In 1136, the rebels triumphed and this 
led to the formation of a new State between the Balkan Moun¬ 
tains and the lower Danube. The center of the second Bulgarian 
Empire was the city of Ternovo. The Church in Bulgaria pro¬ 
claimed her independence, thereby breaking canonical relations 
with the See of Constantinople. They were re-established in 
1235, following a treaty concluded between Emperor Theodore 
II Lascaris and Tzar Asen II. The Bulgarian Church was recog¬ 
nized as a self-governing body (ocOtovojioc;) and the First- 
Hierarch was honored with the title of “Patriarch.” The Bul¬ 
garians understood this as the recognition of a fully independent 
Patriarchate. For the Greeks, this agreement, concluded by ex¬ 
pediency, involved only an internal autonomy and, with re¬ 
gard to the patriarchal title, was considered as something merely 
honorary. 88 At all events, those concessions were made for 
political reasons. 87 The Ecumenical Patriarch Germanos II and 
the Standing Synod (“... tt&vtcdv tg>v ETubry^iouvrov tepco- 
t<5ctcdv dcpxispeoov) rubber stamped those decisions. 88 In 1393, 
the Turks captured and ransacked Ternovo and destroyed the 
Bulgarian State. No successor was appointed when Patriarch 
Evthymy was sent into exile. From then on, we have no more 
information on the life of the Bulgarian Church. It seems that 
about 1415 Bulgaria became ecclesiastically a province of the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople. 89 


S1 J. M. Hussey, p. 209. 

85 S. Runciman, The Great Church in Captivity, Cambridge 1968 (Univ. 
Press), pp. 379-380. 

88 J. Darrouzfe, Regestes, nr. 2442. See the complete text of the letter of 
Patriarch Callistus to Bulgarian monks (1361-1362) in the work of A. A. 
Tachiaos, riiy/iq *EKKXr)oiaaTiKTj(; ' I aroptac; tcov ’Op9o5o£cov ZX<5c®cov, 
Thessalonica 1984 (Aphon Kyriakides), pp. 90-96. 

87 G. Ostrogorsky, p. 314. 

88 Regestes, nrs. 1278 and 1282 (end of 1234 and spring of 1235). 

89 A. A. Tachiaos, Die Aufhebung des bulgarischen Patriarchats von 
Tirnovo, Balkan Studies 4, 1962, pp. 67-82. 
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Accession to Autocephaly 

The Serbian Church achieved accession to full autonomy, 
i.e. autocephaly, in a peaceful manner. St Sava, the brother 
of King Stephen “The First Crowned,” went to Nicea twice 
(1219, 1220) to deal with this matter. Allegedly, the Nicean 
Authorities were initially very reluctant to bestow such a status 
on the Serbian Church, but finally this was granted because of 
the great friendship Emperor Theodore I Lascaris felt for St 
Sava. 90 In fact, historical evidence suggests that political factors 
played a major role in the benevolent attitude of the Emperor. 
Be that as it may, this action aroused a fierce opposition from 
Demetrios Chomatianos, the incumbent of the See of Akhris 
(Justiniana la) and a distinguished canonist besides. He sternly 
denied the canonicity of the autonomy given to the Church in 
Serbia, arguing that the Ecumenical Patriarchate had over¬ 
stepped its rights and encroached on the jurisdiction of Jus¬ 
tiniana la. Undoubtedly this position reflected canonical 
exactness. 

On the status of the Church in Georgia (’ISr)p(a) dur¬ 
ing the first millennium, evidence is scant, and furthermore it 
is difficult to disentangle fact from fiction. However, there is 
no doubt that from the beginning of the seventh century (ca. 
608/9) the Georgian Catholicos Kirion severed his allegiance 
with the Armenian Church for doctrinal reasons. Thus the 
Georgian Church became de facto independent. The Byzan¬ 
tines raised no objections then or later. 91 Contacts with the Em¬ 
pire became closer after the partial reconquest of the Caucasian 
regions toward the end of the reign of Emperor Basil H (976- 
1025). Then during the patriarchate of Peter III of Antioch, 
a council held in that town recognized the Church of Georgia 
as independent and autocephalous (dXeuOdpcxv... koc! auxo- 
K£<pocXov). According to Balsamon, this Church was previously 
under the authority of the Antiochian See. 92 By the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, Georgia was incorporated into the 
Russian Empire. A decision in 1811 of Alexander I, Emperor 
of Russia, suppressed the autocephaly of its Church. This sover¬ 
eign acted in a way very similar to that of the Byzantine Em¬ 
peror John Tsimisces vis-a-vis the Bulgarian Church in the 

*>Regestes, nr. 1226 (a. 1220). 

91 J. Meyendorff, Imperial Unity and Christian Division, pp. 105-109. 

"Rhallis and Potlis, 2, p. 172. 
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tenth century. This takeover aroused no protest among the 
Orthodox Churches. 

The accession of the Russian Church to autocephaly fol¬ 
lowed a path which actually was dictated by external factors. 93 
Doubtless, from the fourteenth century the Church and the 
Muscovite State had had a very close connection. Clearly, the 
Church was a national institution and the Grand Dukes pre¬ 
ferred that a Russian metropolitan head the Church. Notwith¬ 
standing, there was no significant current opposing the ap¬ 
pointment of that prelate by Constantinople. Then, when Metro¬ 
politan Isidore, a Greek and an ardent supporter of the Union 
of Florence, had, for this reason, to be expelled from the See 
(1441), the Russians hesitated for seven years on what had to 
be done. At that time, the incumbent of the Constantinopolitan 
See was the unionist Patriarch Gregory Mammas (1443-1450). 
Given this situation, in December, 1448, a synod held in Mos¬ 
cow elected Jonas of Ryazan as “Metropolitan of Kiev and All- 
Russia.” However, at that stage it does seem probable that the 
Russian episcopacy considered this initiative as more than a 
temporary expedient. The conquest of Constantinople by the 
Turks in 1453 brought about a new problem. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, the majority of the Russians deemed allegiance to 
the Church of Constantinople as inconceivable, though for at 
least a generation a minority dissented from the mainstream. 94 
The Council held in Moscow in 1459 went a step further. This 
assembly committed to the future by declaring that the succes¬ 
sors of Jonas should be the legitimate Metropolitans of All- 
Russia. 95 Surely the ecclesiastical circles in Constantinople were 
not pleased by the new status of the Church in Muscovite Rus¬ 
sia, but they were aware they had no possibility of changing 
the course of events. Furthermore, directly hurting the only 
Orthodox monarch would have been unwise. Thus, in 1561 
the Ecumenical Patriarch Joasaph II confirmed in a very of¬ 
ficial way the legitimacy of the coronation of Ivan IV as “Boc- 

83 D. Obolensky, pp. 346-350. 

94 Such was the case of St Paphnuty of Borovsk; G. P. Fedotov, The 
Russian Religious Mind (II), Belmont, MA 1975 (Nordland), p. 291. 

fl5 A. V. Kartashev, Ocherki po lstorii Russkoi Tzerkvi, Paris 1959 
(YMCA Press), pp. 364-366. 
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oiXedq,” (Tzar), made at Moscow in 1547 by Macarius, the 
Metropolitan of Moscow. 96 Thus the Patriarch of Constan¬ 
tinople carefully avoided breaking canonical links with the 
Russian Church. At most, there were occasional reminders of 
the unsettled problem regarding the canonical position of the 
Russian Metropolitanate. 97 

The coronation of Ivan IV as Tzar created an unprecedented 
situation which did not fit in with the political philosophy of 
Eastern Christianity, expressed in the axiom "Imperium sine 
Patriarcha non staret.’ m Eventually, both problems were solved 
at once. In 1588 the Ecumenical Patriarch Jeremias II visited 
Russia to solicit financial help and, in January of the following 
year, he elevated Job, the metropolitan of Moscow, to the 
dignity of Patriarch. This act was subsequently approved by 
the Synod of Constantinople (May 1591). In 1593, another 
Synod was held in the same city at that time with the presence 
of the four Eastern patriarchs. The patriarchal dignity of the 
Muscovite See was solemnly confirmed, and it was specified 
that the Patriarch of Moscow was to be “co-numerate” with the 
other Patriarchs and obtain the fifth rank, i.e. after the Patri¬ 
arch of Jerusalem. It is noteworthy that in all of those decisions 
there was no allusion to a regularization of the status of the 
Russian Church between 1448 and 1589." 

After the final collapse of the Byzantine Empire in 1453, 
the Turkish authorities recognized the Ecumenical Patriarch as 
the head of all the Orthodox in the Ottoman Empire. 100 Under 
such circumstances, his power overshadowed that of the other 
Eastern Patriarchs and Primates of autocephalous Churches 
within the boundaries of the Ottoman Empire. Thus, in ec¬ 
clesiastical matters, the Ecumenical Patriarch inherited, at least 
to a certain extent, the position of the Byzantine Emperors, 
especially with respect to acknowledging and suppressing auto¬ 
cephalous bodies. However, it became a serious issue with the 
weakening of the Ottoman Empire and the rise of national 

96 A. A. Tachiaos, pp. 156-164. 

97 A. M. Ammann, Storia de la Chiesa Russa , Torino 1948 (Unione 
Tipografico), pp. 135-136. 

**Epist Caloiohannis ad Innocentium, Izvori xii, p. 319. 

"A. A. Tachiaos, pp. 210-223. 

100 S. Runciman, pp. 167-168. 
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self-awareness among the peoples under the Turkish yoke. Those 
developments began to bud toward the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century. The subsequent formation of national States 
to the detriment of the Ottoman Empire entailed the inde¬ 
pendence of the national Church. Actually, although some¬ 
times after a period of tension, Constantinople consented to 
issue a tomos of autocephaly. In the case of the Bulgarian 
Exarchate, a conflictual situation arose, because this self- 
proclaimed autocephaly antedated the formation of a State. In 
many places, Greek and Bulgarian populations were living to¬ 
gether, and the two ecclesiastical jurisdictions overlapped, trans¬ 
gressing for the first time in history the principle of territorial 
jurisdiction. 101 In 1872, a council summoned in Constantinople 
characterized this deviation as ethno-phyletism. However, as 
ironically pointed out by a Roman Catholic author: “Ce que 
les Grecs ... ont reproche au concile de Constantinople de 1872 
est devenu depuis cette epoque le peche mignon de beaucoup 
d’autocephalies” 102 (What the Greeks found blameworthy at the 
Council of Constantinople in 1872 has since become the be¬ 
setting sin of many autocephalies). 

It cannot be considered as merely accidental that from the 
twenties of our century, the ways of acceding to autocephaly 
became highly controversial within the Orthodox world. Ac¬ 
tually, by that time, several factors were at work to bring about 
confusion and uncertainty. The dramatic political changes which 
happened in connection with the First World War had a tremen¬ 
dous impact on the Orthodox Church. The imperial throne of 
Russia fell and the Russian Church faced hard persecutions. 
Under such circumstances, its influence in the Orthodox world 
vanished for several decades. The Ottoman Empire collapsed 
and the new Turkish republic became officially a secular State. 
Within its boundaries, after the exchange of population (1923), 
the Ecumenical Patriarch was the religious head of a tiny 
minority. Consequently, the Patriarchate became more inclined 
than before to emphasize its primatial authority in the entire 
Orthodox Church. Within the framework of the present study, 

101 On the events which eventually led to the schism, see the scholarly 
and objective study of Patriarch Kiril of Bulgaria (4-): Ekzarch Antim , 
Sofia 1956 (Synodal Press), pp. 351-456. 

102 Martin Jugie, Le schisme byzantin, Paris 1941 (P. Lethielleux), p. 342. 
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we cannot deal with this historical development. Suffice it to 
spotlight the consequences of this new situation. 

In fact, from the fall of Byzantium to the nineteen twenties, 
the See of Constantinople had granted all the autocephalies, and 
those acts raised no question since the Churches which received 
this status had been a part of the Patriarchate of Constantinople. 
This situation changed when a huge number of Orthodox who 
previously lived in the territory of the Russian Empire became 
subjects of neighboring countries, the local hierarchy asked the 
the pressure of civil authorities, the local hierarchy asked the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople to receive the status of Auto¬ 
cephaly. The Ecumenical Patriarch Gregory YII and his Synod 
accepted this request in November, 1924. About the same time, 
some other Churches that until the Bolshevik revolution had 
been part of the Russian Church obtained the status of autonomy. 
The Moscow Patriarchate consistently denied the validity of 
those actions. As a result of this disagreement, both parties pro¬ 
duced polemical works of uneven quality. The Moscow Patriar¬ 
chate not only regarded the Constantinople initiative as null and 
void but also took a completely different stand regarding accession 
to autocephaly: Any Patriarchate or autocephalous Church is en¬ 
titled to grant full autonomy or autocephaly to any territory be¬ 
longing to its jurisdictional area inasmuch as this action would be 
good and profitable for the newly established Church. Actually, 
the Moscow Patriarchate implemented this principle for Poland 
(1948) and Czechoslovakia (1951). Later on, the Russian 
Church, taking into account that it had chronological priority 
in missionary activities and hierarchical organization in North 
America, bestowed autocephaly on the Orthodox Church in 
America (1970). For various reasons, this action provoked 
a strong reaction from Constantinople. It provided the oppor¬ 
tunity for both parties to reaffirm their own stand with regard 
to the procedure for granting autocephaly. Professor John H. 
Erickson has accurately summarized the two viewpoints and 
we cannot do better than to quote him verbatim: 

To put matters in simplest terms, according to the 

Russian Church, any autocephalous church has the 

right to grant canonical independence to one of its 
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parts. According to Constantinople, on the other 
hand, only an ecumenical council can definitively 
establish an autocephalous church, and any interim 
arrangements depend upon approbation by Constan¬ 
tinople, acting in its capacity as the ‘mother church’ 
and ‘first among equals.’ 103 

Being formulated in sharply opposed terms, the two stand¬ 
points seem to be completely irreconcilable, more especially as 
each side considers its position, as it were, strongly based on 
an existing norm (de lege lata). As shown above, the paradigms 
from the past do not provide an incontrovertible model for 
our time. This does not mean, however, that some perennial 
ecclesiological rules have lost their validity. 

For logical reasons, we shall begin to examine the second 
standpoint because, at first sight, it sounds more consonant with 
the basic standards of Canon Law as, for example, expressed 
in canons 14 and 15 of the “First-Second Council.” This posi¬ 
tion was also clearly articulated by St Basil and Demetrios 
Chomatianos. 104 Furthermore, from his commentary on canon 2 
of the Constantinopolitan Council in 382, one can infer that 
Balsamon favored this view. Notwithstanding, we must acknowl¬ 
edge that historical evidence does not provide many examples 
with respect to the implementation of such a procedure. Surely, 
as rightly pointed out by Professor A. V. Kartashev, “History 
is not a canonical norm. It comprises a countless number of 
ideological deviations.” 105 Be that as it may, we cannot ignore 
the fact that acceding to autocephalous status, from the Middle 
Ages onward, has never been a purely ecclesiastical event. In 
the overwhelming majority of cases, political factors have played 
a predominant role. Needless to say, this is also the case 
nowadays. The present tendency to envision autocephaly as a 
completely sovereign entity contributes to making the problem 
more sensitive. 

103 P. 91. 

104 On St Basil’s stand see Faustus of Byzantium, 5, 29, Fragmenta 
Historicorum Graecorum , 5, Paris 1938, pp. 293-194. On the canonical posi¬ 
tion of Demetrios Chomatianos see Letters 86 and 114, J. B. Pitra, Analecta 
Sacra , Paris-Rome 1891, cols. 381-390 and 487-498. 

1° *Na Putiakh k Vselenskomu Soboru , Paris 1932 (YMCA Press), p. 21. 
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Now let us take a dispassionate look at the first position. 
Sometimes its adversaries raised the accusation of “Papism” 
against the Constantinopolitan stand. We think that such an 
accusation constitutes an oversimplification. Papacy is a unique 
system of Church government which throughout history has 
taken shape and eventually reached a high level of coherence. 
The whole system has been included in the province of dogma. 
Accordingly, the Pope exerts a universal and immediate juris¬ 
diction over the whole Church. 106 Moreover, the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople has more than once sharply denounced the 
papal system. 107 The idea that, in the interstices between the 
Ecumenical Councils, the last of which was held in 787, the 
See of Constantinople is entitled “ by economy” to bestow the 
status of autocephaly is supposedly based on the primatial 
prerogatives given to that See by the Councils of Constan¬ 
tinople, Chalcedon and In Trullo. Actually, those canons do not 
deal with the matter at hand; they merely affirm the primacy 
of Constantinople after the See of Rome within the framework 
of the Reichskirche, and in the case of Chalcedon “canon 28” 
specify the territorial extent of its jurisdiction. 

During the Middle Ages, as already mentioned, the grant¬ 
ing of autocephaly was mainly determined by the Emperors on 
the basis of expediency and was considered as a concession 
that was always revocable. This approach, related to the con¬ 
cept of the permanence of the “Roman Empire,” has obviously 
lost its relevance. Yet, nowadays, in the whole Orthodox 
Church, no one denies the Primacy of Honor of the Constan¬ 
tinopolitan See. Furthermore, there is a large agreement on 
the fact that doubtless the term “honor” implies more than a 
merely honorific position. Nevertheless, in contrast with Roman 
Catholic ecclesiology, in Orthodoxy the issue of primacy is 
not regarded as a topic pertaining to the province of doctrine. 
Therefore, it is no wonder that no full consensus can be reached 
about the content of such a primacy. 

i06Denzinger-Sch6nmetzer, Enchiridion, 3060. Analyzing the real sig¬ 
nificance of the decree issued on this matter by Vatican I is outside the scope 
of the present study. 

i07See, for example, the well-known “Answer of the Orthodox Patriarchs 
of the East to the Pope Pius IX” in 1848, J. Karmiris, Td SoyucmKd xal 
oo^SoXtKd Mvrineta ..., vol. 2, Athens 1953, pp. 902-925. 
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Exploring all the aspects of this problem would lead us 
far astray. Nevertheless, it should be noted that the very 
existence of another position regarding the accession to auto- 
cephaly shows that the relation between primacy and the right 
to grant such a status is far from being self-evident in the Ortho¬ 
dox world. Thus in the present stage the two positions seem to 
be irreconcilable. This does not mean, however, that a solution 
cannot be found, provided that both parties would be ready to 
take a fresh approach. We have shown that, beyond any doubt, 
historical evidence does not furnish a perennial procedural pat¬ 
tern which could be regarded as compelling, especially if we 
take into account the interference of factors which, through the 
ages, have partly distorted the original concept of autocephaly. 
Under such conditions, it would be difficult not to concur with 
this statement made by the Ecumenical Patriarch, Benjamin, 
in 1937: “It is known... that concerning the manner in 
which the separation must occur and the manner of establishing 
the autocephaly of any part of the Church, none of the sacred 
canons provides direction or inkling.” 108 Perhaps this blunt 
statement, albeit true, needs to be somewhat nuanced. Surely, 
none of the canons addresses the question directly. Let us bear 
in mind that our corpus of Canon Law is not to be seen as 
an accumulation of legal texts that necessarily provide pre¬ 
fabricated answers to every question on Church Order. None¬ 
theless, we must have a holistic vision of Canon Law. This 
implies that specific rules on inter-hierarchical relations are not 
merely a question of protocol but reflect principles intended to 
maintain Church unity. 

If we peruse our official collection of canons contained 
in the last recension of the Syntagma of the XIV Titles, we 
can, by and large, tabulate the rules under the following cate¬ 
gories: 1) Rules affirming the validity of “ancient customs”; 
2) Canons recalling the validity of previous rules tending to 
be neglected; 3) Decisions made in order either to meet new 
situations or to solve authoritatively points of uncertainty. Due 
to complex historical reasons, for a long time the issue of acced¬ 
ing to autocephaly has not been a major concern in Orthodoxy. 

108 Answer of the Ecumenical Patriarch Benjamin to Patriarch Nicholas 
of Alexandria (December 7, 1937), Apost. Glavinas, , Op965o£'n Autoke- 
<paXr] ’EKKArjaia Trjc; ’AXSaviaq, Thessalonica 1985, loc. cit., p. 63. 
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Under the impact of dramatic changes in the political world 
order in our century, this has come to the fore, and the lack 
of consensus among the Orthodox has brought about controver¬ 
sies which sometimes have reached a high degree of bitterness. 

What solution can be suggested to overcome this stale¬ 
mate? We think that a presupposition should be admitted, 
namely the necessity of reconsidering the issue. As has been 
evidenced by our historical survey, no canonical rule directly 
addressing this question has been enacted in the past, and 
precedents do not offer an unquestionable model. Thus it must 
be candidly acknowledged that this topic pertains to the sphere 
of the de lege ferenda. This implies that, within the parameters 
of the fundamental principles of our canonical Tradition, a new 
law dealing with this specific question has to be promulgated. 
Why do we mention those parameters? Because the new ruling 
must take into account the existing canonical materials bear¬ 
ing on inter-hierarchical relations. 109 What Church organ is 
entitled to formulate an authoritative statement on this issue? 
Indubitably, to be effectively implemented, such a decision must 
result from an agreement among the major Sees of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church. In principle, it would be better to have a statement 
issued by a Pan-Orthodox Synod. Actually, for decades the 
question of holding such an assembly has been in the air and 
documents on this topic have been already prepared, but the 
gathering of the “Great and Holy Council” has been con¬ 
tinually delayed. Doubtless, with regard to the issued under 
review, we think that it would be the most suitable organ en¬ 
titled to enact an authoritative decree, spelling out first the 
reasons adduced to justify the usefulness of an official state¬ 
ment on this matter. 

If the gathering of the “Great and Holy Council” is in¬ 
definitely postponed, there is, of course, an alternative solution: 
an agreement can be reached between the Major Sees after 
consultations. This latter solution, however, has to be considered 

io9We must observe that the canonical documents included in the 
Syntagma of the XIV Titles do not contain many statements dealing with 
the relations between the Major Sees. Infrequent exceptions can be ranked 
within the category of “occasional statements,” for example I Constantinople, 
can. 2; the Letter of the African Episcopate to Pope Celestine; Hagia Sophia, 
can. 1. 
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as makeshift because it involves drawbacks: such an agreement 
would lack the firmness of a Synodal determination and would 
not necessarily become part of our Written Law. 

As mentioned above, in the mainstream of Orthodoxy, only 
two positions concerning accession to autocephaly are worthy 
of examination. Other standpoints, being blatantly in opposi¬ 
tion with the spirit and letter of Canon Law, do not deserve 
attention in connection with the area of the de lege ferenda. At 
first glance, the two positions seem to be deeply at variance. 
Nonetheless, if we look at the problem with a certain serenity, 
the two procedural ways are not irreconcilable. On the basis 
of canonical order, no part of the Church is allowed to separate 
unilaterally from the higher authority of the Mother See and its 
Synod, except in the case of heresy. Therefore, none can ques¬ 
tion the exclusive right of the Mother Church to decide about 
the request presented by the portion of the Church that asks 
for autocephaly. According to the thought of the ancient Church, 
nothing more was required. For, at that time, the concept of 
autocephaly did not include the accretions that throughout the 
ages, and especially from the last century, it has gotten. 

Albeit questionable, we cannot ignore the result of such 
an evolution. In any event, the emphasis on autocephaly has 
inevitably led to the feeling that to be admitted into the circle 
of autocephalous Churches requires a general consensus from 
the Churches enjoying this status. This has also created the so- 
called problem of the Diptychs. According to Written Law, this 
order (t&OO is only clearly established for the ancient Patri¬ 
archates and the Patriarchate of Moscow. We do not deem 
that this secondary problem has to be treated within the frame¬ 
work of the present study. 110 


in. 

Having now come to the final part of this study, we must 
try to offer concrete proposals for reconciling standpoints which 
at first sight appear to be mutually incompatible. 

n°“Problems Concerning Autcephaly,” pp. 178-179. However, Fr Justin 
Popovich ( + ) considers that it is a serious problem which has deeper 
implications than it seems at first glance. “On the Summoning of the ‘Great 
Council* of the Orthodox Church,” E.T. Orthodox Life , 1978, I, p. 44. 
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We should make one preliminary remark. As stated above, 
historical evidence does not provide a unique procedural pat¬ 
era for obtaining autocephaly. This does not mean, however, 
that every way to reach such a goal is legitimate. Actually, al¬ 
though Canon Law does not deal directly with this issue, it 
includes rules prohibiting arbitrary rupture of communion. This 
is the underlying presupposition of canons 34 of The Holy 
Apostles, 4 and 9 of Antioch. This is spelled out in canons 14, 
15 and 16 of the so-called First-Second Council held in 861. 
Unilateral withdrawal of obedience therefore is reprehensible, 
unless obviously justified by doctrinal or canonical reasons. 

Thus, to reach a Pan-Orthodox consensus on the ap¬ 
propriate way of obtaining autocephaly, the lawmaker first and 
foremost must take into account those data provided by Canon 
Law which express the principle of an ecclesiology of com¬ 
munion. In delineating the procedure, the lawmaker cannot 
ignore the present geopolitical context which doubtless is at 
variance with that prevailing in former stages of history. 

The request for autocephaly must respond to an ecclesias¬ 
tical necessity. This is the case when a canonical dependency 
of a primatial See represents a hindrance to regular Church life. 

The part of the Church sharing such a feeling must con¬ 
stitute a territorial entity. The claim of autocephaly should 
reflect the wish of the overwhelming majority of the faithful, 
clergy, and episcopate. To be sure, the part of the Church 
wishing to become autocephalous must fulfill some substantive 
requirements. Since the subject has been appropriately treated 
elsewhere, we do not deem it necessary to address this issue. 111 
The first step should be a formal request from the regional 
episcopate submitted to the Synod of the Mother-church. In 
this request, the reasons for such a status must be cogently 
articulated. 

The answer of the Synod of the Mother-church is to be 
regarded as the crucial factor. Three possibilities exist: 1) The 
request receives full approval; 2) Granting autocephaly is not 
ruled out, but the Mother-church considers that the issue needs 

lll S. Troitsky, L’autociphalie ecclisiastique, p. 29. Our article, “Prob¬ 
lems Concerning Autocephaly,” pp. 186-187. Sp. Troianos, riccpac56a£i<; 
’EKK\r|aiaaTiKoO AiKaiou, 2d ed., Athens-Komotene 1984 (A. N. Sakkou- 
las), pp. 130-132. 
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further examination; 3) The request is rejected. Surely, what¬ 
ever the answer may be, the reasons for the stand taken by 
the Synod should be indicated. In the event of a negative an¬ 
swer, the portion of the Church having petitioned for auto- 
cephaly is not canonically allowed to sidestep the decision. This 
would bring about a state of schism. However, inasmuch as an 
unqualified negative decision can have detrimental effects, the 
upholders of autocephaly are entitled to voice their concerns 
and to draw the attention of the Mother-church to those detri¬ 
mental effects. 

Up to this point of the procedure, we cannot discern basic 
disagreements within the mainstream of contemporary Ortho¬ 
doxy. 

The picture is different regarding further procedural de¬ 
velopments, since at first sight the two prevailing viewpoints on 
this matter in contemporary Orthodoxy are at variance. 112 Never¬ 
theless, we should notice that this bipolarity is a relatively re¬ 
cent phenomenon which did not start surfacing prior to the end 
of the twenties of our century and even later. As seen above, 
the Ecumenical Patriarch Benjamin acknowledged that on this 
matter there were no well-determined rules of procedure. 113 
Here we would like to formulate a candid remark: In such a 
matter, the intricacies of procedure cannot be treated in the 
abstract. Undoubtedly a necessary presupposition for finding 
a solution lies on the existence of a genuine spirit of trust among 
the Major Sees. Mutual fears of purported hegemonistic ambi¬ 
tion have cast a gloom over inter-Orthodox relations during a 
large part of our century. At all events, the collapse of the com¬ 
munist system in the former Soviet Union and its satellites has 
created a new political situation. Among new data, one should 
mention the arising of nationalistic feelings. Such is the case 
in Ukraine. Thus in April 1922, the self-governing Church 
of Ukraine petitioned the “Bishop’s Assembly” of the Moscow 
Patriarchate for full autocephaly. The Assembly formulated a 
cautious answer including the following statement: “In order 
to obtain autocephaly, the canonical lawful order calls for a 
corresponding decision [which is to be made] by the ‘Local 

112 J. Erickson, p. 91* 

113 A. Glavinas, p. 63. 
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Council,’ 114 in agreement with all the other local Orthodox 
Churches.” 115 That the “Local Council” is considered as the 
competent organ for granting autocephaly is not a novelty in 
the view of the Moscow Patriarchate. Given the restrictions 
imposed upon the Russian Church by the Soviet government, 
convening Local Councils on a regular schedule was impossible. 
Therefore, autocephaly was granted to some Churches by deci¬ 
sion of the episcopate alone. Nevertheless, the matter was 
regularized ex post facto by the Local Council held in 1971, 
on the occasion of the election of a new Patriarch. 116 However, 
in the last part of the above mentioned statement, a supplemen¬ 
tary condition for autocephaly is enunciated, viz. the agreement 
of the other Churches. This requirement marks a departure 
from the position formerly held by the Russian Patriarchate 
which considered as sufficient the decision of the Mother- 
church. Thereby a major point of dissention is eliminated on 
the procedure regarding the accession to autocephaly. Hence, 
this clause must be included in a future Pan-Orthodox “Agreed 
Statement.” 

The last step consists in the formal proclamation of auto¬ 
cephaly. According to the contemporary view, the newly- 
acknowledged status has to be articulated in a Tomos. Such a 
document indicates the official appellation of that Church and 
its territorial boundaries. Usually, it includes some guidelines 
on canonical order. As seen above, nowadays there are two 
different positions regarding the competent organ entitled to 
issue such a Tomos and subsequently communicate the decision 
to the other Orthodox Churches. 

On a merely canonical level, this last step is far from 
being the most important, since in the whole process the funda¬ 
mental points are, first, the consent of the Mother-church, and 
immediately thereafter, the favorable opinion of the Major Sees. 
However, in the light of what happened during the last decades, 

S.O.P., #167, p. 3. 

115 About the respective composition and competency of the “Bishop’s 
Assembly” and of the “Local Council” see “The Statute of the Government 
of the Russian Orthodox Church ** adopted by the Local Council of the 
Russian Orthodox Church on June 8, 1988, chapters ii and iii. 

lls The Local Council of the Russian Orthodox Church , May 30-June 2, 
1971, published by the Moscow Patriarchate, Moscow 1972, pp. 139-140. 
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and given the fact that in this span of time conflicting views 
have been brought to the fore, this constitutes a highly sensitive 
issue. Therefore, attempting to solve the problem at issue nec¬ 
essarily requires a fresh approach. Let us make one point clear: 
such a reconsideration does not imply an infringement of Church 
Order because, as already mentioned. Canon Law does not 
provide a compelling model. Hence, the problem belongs to 
the realm of de lege ferenda. Moreover, though the essential 
features of autocephaly remain immutable, one cannot ignore 
that the sociological and political conditions of Church life are 
completely at variance with those prevailing in the past. Those 
conditions influence some peripheral components of the make¬ 
up of autocephaly. However, those peripheral components make 
all the more complicated the requirements for acceding to that 
statute. 

We suggest that the last step of the process be considered 
as falling within the competency of the primatial See of Con¬ 
stantinople. Inasmuch as the previous stages of procedure would 
be carefully observed, and provided that such a prerogative 
would be based on a Pan-Orthodox consensus, we do not see 
why this should be regarded as canonically objectionable. 

If, hopefully, an agreement on this procedure can be 
reached, it would strengthen the canonical unity of the Orthodox 
Church. 
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In recent years a number of studies have appeared examin¬ 
ing various figures in the history of the early Church who ex¬ 
hibited resistance to what they considered to be an over- 
enthusiastic zeal for asceticism and a distorted theological an¬ 
thropology which resulted from the accompanying ideals of 
chastity and virginity. 1 Such studies have tended to concentrate 
on fourth or fifth century figures (Helvidius, Jovinian, Julian 
of Eclanum) who, through bitter controversy with formidable 
adversaries, were marginalized, and whose works, if not destroyed 
completely, only remain in fragments—usually through the pens 
of their detractors. Two centuries earlier the situation was the 
reverse: Irenaeus, in defending the Catholic Church from the 
Encratites, had to uphold the divine origin of procreation and 
to calm their exaggerated boasts concerning the effects of their 
asceticism, reminding them that they must first learn to be men 
before they can become as God. 2 Whilst this aspect of Irenaeus’ 
theology is well known, if we attentively examine other less well- 
known passages of his lengthy work, the Adversus Haereses, we 

1 See for example, P. Brown, “Sexuality and Society in the Fifth Century 
a.d. Augustine and Julian of Eclanum,” in E. Gabba, ed. Tria Corda . 
Scritti in onore di Arnaldo Momigliano (Como: New Press, 1983), pp. 49-70; 
E. A. Clark, “Heresy, Asceticism, Adam and Eve,” in her Ascetic Piety and 
Women*s Faith (Lewiston, N.Y.: Edwin Mellen Press, 1986), pp. 353-386; 
D. G. Hunter, “Resistance to the Virginal Ideal in Late Fourth Century 
Rome: The Case of Jovinian,” Theological Studies 48 (1987), pp. 45-64, and 
his “On the Sin of Adam and Eve: A Little-Known Defence of Marriage and 
Childbearing by Ambrosiaster,” Harvard Theological Review 82 (1989), 
pp. 283-299; M. Massie, “Vigilance de Calagurris face h la Polemique Hiero- 
nymienne,” Bulletin de Littirature Ecclisiastique 81 (1980), pp. 81-108. 

2Cf. Adv. Haer , 4.38, ed. A. Rousseau (Paris: Sources Chr6tiennes, 
1965-1982). 
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begin to appreciate that not only was Irenaeus’ polemic the re¬ 
verse of the later mainstream fathers, but that his attitude to 
asceticism, or rather the impulse inspiring asceticism, was sig¬ 
nificantly different and contains a critique never addressed by 
the later tradition. 

By the time of Irenaeus it had become customary, per¬ 
haps under the influence of Gnosticism, to discuss man’s situa¬ 
tion in this world, sexual bipolarity and the need for procrea¬ 
tion, through an exegesis of the fall of Adam and Eve. Such 
exegesis was typically developed through the dialectic between 
what was understood by man’s creation “in the image” and 
the idea of the “garments of skin” which were used to adapt 
man to his postlapsarian existence, and they tended to emphasize 
the connection, either causal or reparative, between the emerg¬ 
ence of (an active) sexuality and the life of mortality into 
which man had fallen. 3 In order to recognize the full import 
of Irenaeus’ approach, it will be useful to recall briefly the 
classic example of such theorizing, that developed by Gregory 
of Nyssa, somewhat speculatively in chapters 16-17 of De 
Hominis Opificio but supplemented by more concrete reflec¬ 
tions elsewhere in his work. 

For Gregory, man in his very being is subject to change: 
“Created nature cannot exist without change, for its very 
passage from non-existence to existence is a certain motion 
and change.” 4 Man’s life itself is a call to grow in an ever 
closer communion with God. However, man’s present experi¬ 
ence of time is perverted; the meaning of time in this life is 
now subject to the need to procrastinate death. Gregory stresses 
that it was precisely because man was created in the image, 
that is, as a free being, that man has the possibility to reject the 
option of inclining towards God and to limit himself to material 
creation. 5 Finding beauty in the material world in itself, man 
also found the transience inherent in it and consequently in 
himself. Gregory uses the image of the “garments of skin” to 
represent all the aspects that characterize man’s fallen life: “It 

SFor a comprehensive study of this theme, see P. Nellas, Deification in 
Christ: The Nature of the Human Person (New York: SVS Press, 1987). 

We Horn. Op . ch. 16, PG 44.1840. 

We Horn. Op, ch. 12, PG 44.161c-d. 
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is those things which [man] took in addition from the irrational 
skin: sexual union, conception, birth, pollution, nursing, food, 
excretion, gradual growth, adult life, old age, sickness, death.” 6 
However, Gregory goes further than this, by referring the post- 
lapsarian addition of the garments of skin back to his under¬ 
standing of a dual creation based exclusively upon Gen 1:26-27. 
For Gregory, the division of mankind into male and female 
was no more than a potential inherent in man’s original state, 
a latent provision introduced so that should man not stay in 
his natural state of innocence and procreate in an ineffable 
manner similar to that of the angels, mankind would still be 
able to reach the fore-ordained number decreed by God. 7 Man 
now lives in an anomalous situation, in which he yearns nostal¬ 
gically for his original “angelic” state yet strains ahead to the 
resurrection, which will be characterized by the restoration of 
his primal state. This protological and eschatological tension 
is of fundamental importance in determining Gregory’s ap¬ 
proach to asceticism. 8 It must be remembered that, for Gregory, 
man’s present sexual state was far from being a kind of punish¬ 
ment, and that the realization of his sexual potential in the 
garments of skin does not simply have the negative purpose of 
ensuring man’s survival in his exile from Paradise, but is rather 
God’s gift, enabling man to bring to completion the dynamism 
of his existence as the image of God. 

Allowing for the fact that Irenaeus was engaged in a dif¬ 
ferent dialogue to that of Gregory, if we compare their respective 
interpretations of the events of man’s fall and his clothing with 
the garments of skin, we nevertheless find a fundamental dif¬ 
ference of approach towards asceticism and man’s sexual nature. 
Here, in fact, Irenaeus raises an issue seldom addressed by later 
writers, yet one which challenges the basis of their own ap¬ 
proach—that of Adam’s own reaction to his fall. 9 

Q De An. et Res. PG 46.148c-198a. Cf. P. Nellas, Deification in Christ , 
ch. 2, J. Dani61ou, “Les Tuniques de Peau chez Gr6goire de Nysse,” in 
Glaube, Geist, Geschichte . Festschrift fur Ernst Benz zum 60. G. Muller and 
W. Zeller (Leiden: Brill, 1967), pp. 355-367. 

7 De Horn. Op. ch. 16, PG 44.177d-185d, and ch. 17, esp. 188c-189b. 

8 Cf. P. Brown, The Body and Society: Men, Women and Sexual Renun¬ 
ciation in Early Christianity (London: Faber, 1989), ch. 14 and the works 
cited therein. 

9 Another attempt to describe Adam’s reaction can be found in Symeon 
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Common to both Irenaeus’ and Gregory’s treatment of 
theological anthropology is the orientation of their thought 
around the perspective of man’s growth. For Irenaeus the crea¬ 
tion of man “in the image” is intimately connected with the 
Son, the Image, and His revelation to man of what the image 
of God in truth is. Man was created by the hands of God, the 
Son and the Spirit, so as to grow to become as the very image 
of God. 10 Accordingly, like the earlier Theophilus of Antioch, 
Irenaeus represents newly created mankind as children: 

And Adam and Eve—for that is the name of the 
woman—were naked and were not ashamed—(Gen 
2:25); for there was in them an innocent and child¬ 
like mind, and it was not possible for them to con¬ 
ceive and understand anything of that by which wicked¬ 
ness through lusts and shameful desires is born in 
the soul. For they were at that time entire, preserving 
their own nature; since they had the breath of life 
which was breathed on their own nature; and while 
this breath remains in its place and power, it has no 
comprehension and understanding of things that are 
base. And therefore they were not ashamed, kissing 
and embracing each other in purity after the manner 
of children. 11 

Here Irenaeus does not attempt to provide a reason for the 
division of mankind into male and female. Guided by the 
“breath of life,” the Spirit, Adam and Eve had no comprehen¬ 
sion of anything base, anything which “by wickedness through 

the New Theologian, who describes how Adam tried to shift the blame to 
Eve, and ultimately to God Himself for having given him a companion (Cf. 
Cat. V. 160-310, Sources Chretiennes, vol. 96). Symeon considers that the 
matter has never received adequate treatment, only having been spoken of 
by some (probably Dorotheus of Gaza, Inst. 1.9, Sources Chretiennes, vol. 92) 
in a “somewhat obscure way” (Cat. V. 174). 

™Adv. Haer. 4, pref. 4; 4.20.1. 

11 Irenaeus, Demonstration of the Apostolic Teaching (P.O.125) 14. 
The principle texts in Irenaeus describing Adam and Eve as children are: 
Adv. Haer. 3.22.4; 3.23.5; 4.38; Dem. 12, 14. After Irenaeus, the idea is 
later used by Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 3.14.94, 3.17.102-3 (Berlin: 
OGS y 1985). In the fourth century, Ephrem of Syria criticizes the idea as 
“pagan,” Com. on Gen. 14. CSCO vol. 174 (Louvain, 1957). 
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lusts and shameful desires” arises in the soul; they retained their 
original purity and innocence, “kissing and embracing” as chil¬ 
dren. In the Demonstration Irenaeus follows Genesis, in a non- 
aetiological way, to point out that Adam knew his wife Eve 
after his expulsion from Paradise. 12 Whether, given time and 
growth, Adam and Eve would have known each other whilst 
still under the guidance of the Spirit, is not answered in this 
passage. Yet. for Irenaeus, the bipolarity of man as male and , 
female is clearly man’s created state, and as such is the basis for 
man’s growth and maturation. 

Elsewhere Irenaeus is much more revealing. Describing the 
parallel between the disobedient virgin Eve and the obedient 
virgin Mary, Irenaeus has this to say as an aside: 

... in Paradise “they were both naked and were not 
ashamed,” in as much as they, having been created a 
short time previously, had no understanding of the 
procreation of children: for it was necessary that they 
should first grow to maturity, and then multiply from 
that time onwards. 18 

Here Irenaeus clearly states that Adam would have known 
Eve in Paradise. The procreation of children is not limited to 
or caused by man’s fall into mortality. The procreation of chil¬ 
dren was part of God’s original plan for mankind, coming into 
effect when man reached a suitable age and maturity. As 
Irenaeus does not speculate at all about a prelapsarian angelic 
mode of procreation, presumably he thought that by the time 
they reached maturity in Paradise, Adam and Eve would have 
learnt how to give expression to their natural passions in a way 
conformable to the Spirit’s guidance, a way not ultimately de¬ 
termined by “lust and shameful desires.” Elsewhere Irenaeus, 
speaking in a post-lapsarian context, asserts that God had 
fore-ordained the number to which mankind should increase. 
On the completion of this number, mankind shall cease from 
marrying and giving in marriage. 14 Thus the intention of pro¬ 
creation is the same both before the Fall in Paradise and after 


12 Dem. 17. 

1 *Adv. Haer. 3.22.4. 
i *Adv. Haer. 2.33.5. 
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the Fall in man’s life of mortality. It is interesting that Irenaeus 
does not appeal to Luke 20:27-40 (nor Gal 3:28) as a limit set 
by God to marital life. God’s plan for man’s growth and the 
increase of mankind is not fundamentally altered by either 
the Fall or the Resurrection. There is no suggestion in Irenaeus, 
as there was in Athenagoras before him, that procreation is 
man’s response to a life of mortality, his attempt to make the 
mortal immortal 15 —it belongs to the growth which God set 
before man. Furthermore, whilst speaking of adulthood as the 
age for the “procreation of children,” Irenaeus does not limit 
man’s sexuality to the function of procreation, as had Athenago¬ 
ras, 16 for whilst procreation shall cease, once the fore-ordained 
number of men has been reached, and not when men have 
reached a sufficiently mature or spiritual existence either pro- 
leptically in this life or in the resurrection, man’s sexuality, on 
the other hand, will not cease, for it is the condition and frame¬ 
work for his never-ending growth. 

To assist man in keeping his growth directed towards the 
Image in which he was created, God provided him with a law, 
“lest man should conceive thoughts too high, and be exalted 
and uplifted.” 17 God thus established an asceticism to direct man’s 
growth in Paradise. In this way Irenaeus connects the obedience 
of man to the commandment given by God, his asceticism, 
with the very existence and life of man. Man, however, was 
led to disobey the commandment by the temptation of the 
serpent. The consequences of this disobedience were firstly 
man’s expulsion from Paradise, and secondly death. 18 Man’s 
consequent enslavement to sin and death would have con¬ 
tinued, had God not rehabilitated his original plan for man¬ 
kind, through the recapitulation of Adam in Christ. 

The framework of this exegesis on Adam’s paradisical state 

15 According to Athenagoras, man begets children “so that his offspring 
may continue in existence as long as possible, thus consoling himself for 
his own death by a succession of children and descendants and in this way 
thinking to make the mortal immortal.” Athenagoras, De Resurrectione , 12.2. 
Legatio and De Resurrectione ed. W. Schoedel (Oxford, 1972). 

16 “Procreation is the limit that we set for the indulgence of our lust.” 
Legatio , 33.2. 

™Dem. 15. 

i8Cf. Dem. 16, 17; Adv. Haer, 5.23.1. 
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and his fall, with its emphasis on man’s created sexual nature 
and its view of asceticism as obedience to God’s will in a life of 
growth, is significantly different enough to that of later exegeses 
to merit attention. It can perhaps be explained as a result 
of historical circumstances: Irenaeus’ concerns were not those 
of Gregory. However, as mentioned earlier, if we look 
beyond the well-known passages, we find that Irenaeus goes 
further to not only describe the life of Adam and Eve in 
paradise as outlined above, but to place in question the motiva¬ 
tion that lies behind a form of asceticism that finds its ex¬ 
pression in a life of continence. This he does in one of the most 
interesting, yet most neglected, passages in his work Adversus 
Haereses. He is describing Adam’s reaction to his disobedience: 

[Adam] showed his repentance by his conduct, through 
means of the girdle [which he used], covering himself 
with fig-leaves, while there were many other leaves, 
which would have irritated his body to a lesser degree. 

He, however, adopted a dress conformable to his dis¬ 
obedience, being awed by the fear of God: and resist¬ 
ing the lustful propensity of his flesh, since he had 
lost his guileless and child-like mind and had come to 
the knowledge of evil things, he girded a bridle of 
continence upon himself and his wife, fearing God, 
and waiting for His coming, and indicating, as it were, 
some such thing: “Inasmuch as,” he says, “I have 
by disobedience lost that robe of sanctity which I 
had from the Spirit, I do now also acknowledge that 
I am deserving of a covering of this nature, which 
affords no gratification, but which gnaws and frets the 
body.” And he would no doubt have retained this 
clothing for ever, thus humbling himself, if God, who 
is merciful, had not clothed them with garments of 
skin instead of fig-leaves. 19 

Irenaeus thus uses the image of the figleaves to represent the 
human attempt at an asceticism of continence. The “bridle of 
continence,” frenum continentias, is man’s natural response to 


1 *Adv. Haer. 3.23.5. 
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his fallen situation, his way of making amends, of covering up 
the mistake he made in a manner he thought appropriate to 
his disobedience. It is a deliberately chosen dress, one which 
“gnaws and frets the body,” mordet et pungit corpus. It is 
a dress which is set in direct opposition to the “lustful propen¬ 
sity of the flesh,” which itself is a consequence of man’s loss, 
through his disobedience, of the Spirit who guides him in his 
growth from childhood to adulthood. Man is presented with 
a new dynamism in his being, and his adolescent reaction, ar¬ 
rived at by his own fallen reasoning rather than by divine 
guidance, is to deny it. This is, however, man’s reaction. God’s 
reaction is otherwise: He clothes them with the “garments of 
skin.” God replaces Adam’s self-imposed continence with a 
garment suitable for his fallen life, in which Adam can con¬ 
tinue to live according to God’s original plan of growth and 
increase. 

Irenaeus thus brings a new dimension into the dialectic 
between man’s creation in the image of God and addition of 
the garments of skin, the favored topos through which later 
writers were to explain man’s present situation and attempt to 
provide a rationale for asceticism. Irenaeus draws our atten¬ 
tion to Adam’s initial reaction to his fallen condition by using 
the image of the fig leaves. From Irenaeus’ perspective, of the 
life of man as one of open growth towards God, Adam’s at¬ 
tempt at covering over the mistake he made with a “bridle of 
continence,” a self-imposed asceticism chosen by his fallen 
reasoning, hinders him from realizing his true vocation and 
has to be replaced by God. For Irenaeus such asceticism is. 
in fact, no more than a perpetuation of the original refusal of 
man to grow according to God’s will, man’s original fall. It 
must be emphasized that the asceticism that Irenaeus had in 
mind was the “feigned temperance” of the detractors of mar¬ 
riage, 20 and that this does not exclude a different modality of 
temperance, considered as a life led under the guidance of the 
Spirit. 

This interpretation of the fig leaves was not developed or 
even repeated by later writers. Methodius considers that the 
fig tree represents the law of sweetness and beauty that God 


2 Mrfv. Haer . 1.24.2. 
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delivered to mankind to govern his life in Paradise, and sug¬ 
gests that when Adam fell, his first reaction was to attempt to 
regain his paradisical state by clothing himself with the fig 
leaves. 21 Gregory does not even mention the fig leaves; they 
have become eclipsed by his more radical speculations on the 
prelapsarian state of man and the addition of the garments of 
skin. However, the purpose of this study has not been to delineate 
a plan for a history of the exegesis of the fig leaves, but to 
draw attention to Irenaeus’ description of man’s impulse to 
asceticism as a reaction to his fallen state, a dimension which is 
frequently overlooked both in studies on Irenaeus and, more 
importantly, in the histories of asceticism. That the image of 
the fig leaves was not taken up does not mean that this dimen¬ 
sion was not taken into account. Later theoreticians of the ascetic 
life may employ other means to differentiate between a fallen 
reaction to a fallen state, a “feigned temperance” and their own 
vision of asceticism. Nevertheless, in any examination of such 
theorizing, the insight of Irenaus does not allow itself to be 
reduced to a more or less anachronistic comparison, but pre¬ 
sents itself as a challenge to discern what is of man and what 
is of God. 


21 Methodius, The Symposium , 10.2.264 and 10.3.266*7 (Berlin, OGS, 
1927). 
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Metropolitan Filaret and the Slavophiles 


Robert L. Nichols 


“All the clergy, both white and black, are 
Slavophiles of another sort.” 

Alexander Herzen, Memoirs. My Past and 
Thoughts, 2, p. 252. 

It is sometimes said that the two contemporaries Alexander 
Pushkin (1799-1837), Russia’s greatest writer, and Serafim 
of Sarov (1762-1833), Russia’s greatest modern saint, through¬ 
out their lives were ignorant of each other. The world of Rus¬ 
sia’s high culture and the world of Orthodoxy were mutually 
impenetrable, a consequence of the estrangement of Russia’s 
westernized intellectuals from the traditional life of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church. 1 Perhaps the first third of the nineteenth century, 
when these two men lived unaware of each other, marks the 
greatest degree of mutual incomprehension. Yet even in this 
period the gulf separating the two worlds should not be exag¬ 
gerated, and whatever might be said about the divergence of 
Orthodoxy and modern secular culture in the period, one needs 
to recall that an important dialogue did emerge between Rus¬ 
sian intellectuals and the bearers of Orthodox spiritual tradi¬ 
tions. I am thinking particularly of the Slavophiles, whose 
dedication to Orthodox Christianity is well known and has 
generated a large scholarship. 2 One recent reviewer has even 

Donald W. Treadgold, “Russian Orthodoxy and Society,” in Russian 
Orthodoxy Under the Old Regime , edited by Robert L. Nichols and Theofanis 
G. Stavrou (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1978), p. 21. 

2 Major studies in English include Nicholas V. Riasanovsky, Russia and 
the West in the Teaching of the Slavophiles. A Study of Romantic Ideology 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1952); Andrzej Walicki, The 
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gone so far as to suggest that the first conscious notion of 
Russian Orthodox culture is the result of Slavophile efforts: 
“Before the nineteenth century the culture of Russian Ortho¬ 
doxy existed unconsciously. Beginning with Khomiakov , that 
culture began the task of defining itself, both in opposition to 
the Catholic and Protestant West and in its uneasy accord with 
the Greek East.” 3 This formulation of the relationship between 
Orthodoxy and some Orthodox lay intellectuals, however, what¬ 
ever merit it might have for defining the purposes of Khomiakov 
and other Slavophiles, omits the historical experience of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. During the preceding century, pre¬ 
cisely the problem of a conscious definition of Orthodox life 
and faith in the context of cultural westernization was urgently 
felt by many churchmen, monks, theologians, and pious laity. 
Nationalism stimulated by the French Revolution and patriotism 
aroused in the struggle with Napoleon intensified the awaken¬ 
ing of Orthodoxy. What seems to have occurred during the 
period from roughly 1830 to 1860 was the penetration of 
westernized intellectuals, for whom questions of an Orthodox 
Christian culture had become more urgent, into the discourse 
about Orthodox problematics that already had a longstanding 
existence. 

Scholarly and other writing has told us a great deal about 
the “Slavophile” side of this phenomenon; relatively little has 
been said about the Orthodox context which they began to 
explore. Still less has been written about the interaction between 
the two. Even a cursory glance at the literature on the Slavo- 

Slavophile Controversy . History of a Conservative Utopia in Nineteenth 
Century Russian Thought , translated by Hilda Andrews-Rusiecka (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1975); Abbott Gleason, European and Moscovite. Ivan 
Kireevsky and the Origins of Slavophilism (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1972); Peter K. Christoff, Introduction to Nineteenth Century 
Russian Slavophilism , 3 vols., 1961-82. Vol. 1, A. S. Xomjiakov (The Hague: 
Mouton, 1961); vol. 2, L V . Kireevskij (The Hague: Mouton, 1972); vol. 3, 
K . 5. Aksakov. A Study in Ideas (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1983); see also his The Third Heart . Some Intellectual-Ideological Currents 
and Cross Currents in Russia 1800-1830 (The Hague: Mouton, 1970). 

3 Richard F. Gustafson, reviewing Albert Opulsky, Zhitiia sviatykh v 
tvorchestve russkikh pisatelei XIX veka in The Russian Review, vol 47, 1 
(January, 1988): 92. My emphasis. 

4 Georges Florovsky, Ways of Russian Theology , translated and an¬ 
notated by Robert L. Nichols (Belmont, Mass.: Buchervertriebsanstalt, 1987), 
pt. 2, chap. 6. 
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philes generates very few names of clergymen, monks, or hier¬ 
archs. One sometimes gains the impression that aside from a 
few monks at Optina hermitage or one or two startsy in Mos¬ 
cow, Slavophiles actually had very little contact with the church 
and its contemporary concerns. It may be that this conclusion 
is justified, but this paper seeks to trace some features of the 
Slavophile-Orthodox relationship in order to suggest what factors 
may have acted as barriers to a closer cooperation. I have no 
illusion that this paper will exhaust the subject or even get 
very deeply into it. For one thing, even the most rudimentary 
research is still needed fifty years after Father Georges Florovsky 
first pointed the way toward a fuller understanding of the period, 
when philosophy and theology were first born on Russian soil. 4 

My topic is the relationship between the Moscow Slavo¬ 
philes and the Metropolitan of Moscow Filaret (Drozdov, 
1782-1867). Filaret had been archbishop and then metro¬ 
politan of Moscow since 1821, and he enjoyed a great reputa¬ 
tion as an authoritative voice in the church. Scarcely any im¬ 
portant question relating to the church—its devotional life, ad¬ 
ministration, reform, relations with other religious faiths and 
Christian confessions, courts, and so on—could be resolved 
without at least consulting him , even after 1842, when he was 
in “exile” in Moscow following the controversy over publishing 
a Russian translation of the Bible. 

On the face of it, the common interest shared by Filaret 
and the Slavophiles made them logical allies, and they shared 
a great deal. First, Filaret, like many of the Slavophiles, wrote 
frequently in polemical defense of Orthodoxy, particularly in 
relation to Catholicism; Protestantism was less dangerous. 5 Like 
them, Filaret believed in a higher ecumenical Christian order 

5 See, for example, his Razgovory mezhdu ispytuiushchim i uverennym 
o pravoslavnoi vostochnoi greko-rossiskoi tserkvi (St. Petersburg, 1811), 
written at the behest of Empress Elizabeth and directed against the Jesuits. 
His suspicion of Catholic purposes continued throughout his life, as can 
be seen in his numerous opinions and reports on Catholic activity in the 
Orthodox East. Sobranie mnenii i otzyvov Filareta .. . po delam pravoslavnoi 
tserkvi na vostoke (St. Petersburg, 1899). 

6 From a sermon delivered at the consecration of the Cathedral of the 
Annunciation in the Chudov monastery, December 3, 1844, and later pub¬ 
lished in Moskvitianin, no. 1, pt. 1 (January, 1854): 1-10. 
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and faith sustained despite division and discord. The unity of 
the Church—ecumenical unity—“is not such that any part, great 
or small, might not fall away from unity; but nonetheless, 
despite the falling away sometimes of several parts, the One, 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church always remains, preserv¬ 
ing the pure confession of faith and doctrine of life, uncon¬ 
taminated Holy Scripture and Holy Tradition, and unbroken 
succession of sacerdotal order and sacraments.” 6 Filaret also 
disliked the Official Nationality of Nicholas I and his ideologists, 
whose growing assertiveness was interfering too greatly in the 
internal life of the church. “A confining age—an age which 
compels one to look vigilantly at each step,” was his considered 
judgment of the Nicholaevan era. 7 8 Like Khomiakov, Filaret 
worked to reconvert the Old Belief to the Orthodox Church, 
and he shared with Ivan Aksakov the conviction that Orthodoxy 
should be engaged in missions to the non-Orthodox world.® He 
knew well Russia’s early and medieval history, literature, and 
art, that is, its icons. 9 And he understood the importance for 
Orthodoxy of constructing a theological language and tradi¬ 
tion that would make it possible for Orthodoxy to engage in 
dialogue and debate with the western churches on the basis of 
equality. 

Both Filaret and the Slavophiles agreed that the history of 
the church is, ultimately, the revelation of the Holy Spirit; Or¬ 
thodoxy is love, that is, freedom and truth. 10 The church is 
not authority, and reliance on authority cannot solve the most 
important human problems. Filaret agreed with the sentiments 
expressed in the Encyclical of the Eastern Patriarchs circulated 
in 1848 to the great satisfaction of Khomiakov for, among 
other things, asserting that dogma and ritual were not entrusted 
to the hierarchy alone, but to the entire people of the church 


7 Quoted in Robert L. Nichols, “Filaret (Drozdov),” Modern Encyclopedia 
of Russian and Soviet History, vol. 11 (1979), p. 126. 

8 Vasilii Belikov, Deiatel’nosf m.m. Filareta po otnosheniiu k raskolu 
(Kazan’, 1895). 

9 Some idea of Filaret’s role in the “discovery of the icon” in nineteenth- 
century Russia can be formed from G. I. Vzdornov, Istoriia otkrytii i 
izucheniia russkoi srednevekevoi zhivopisi. XIX vek. (Moscow: Iskusstvo, 
1986). 

10 Riasanovsky, Russia and the West, p. 169. 
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who are the Body of Christ. 11 Like the Slavophiles, he resented 
the state’s attempts to bureaucratize the church and found 
church “servility” unbecoming of Orthodoxy. There are still 
other similarities one could draw, but this is perhaps enough 
to make the point that a large common ground existed between 
the metropolitan and these Moscow intellectuals. 

Consequently, one might logically expect an abundance 
of documentation—memoirs, letters, anecdotes, etc.—that would 
enable us to elaborate their common cause and give a nuanced 
picture of the private world that lay behind their public activi¬ 
ties. Yet scarcely any of that documentation exists in the pub¬ 
lished literature. Filaret’s sermons, catechism, and other writ¬ 
ings were well-known and easily accessible, and we know from 
circumstantial evidence that the Slavophiles read these writ¬ 
ings with interest, if not always approval. When Ivan Kireevskii 
briefly took over the editorship of the failing journal 
Moskvitianin from Mikhail Pogodin in 1845, he published a 
sermon by Filaret (quoted above) as the lead item in his first 
issue. Filaret’s name, he apparently hoped, would help draw 
new subscribers. 12 Moreover, Filaret, who was a close reader 
of the domestic and foreign press and was well informed about 
all aspects of religious life in his diocese, knew the works of 
these publicists—both those issued abroad and those undertaken 
in collaboration with some of the monks at Optina hermitage. 
Nonetheless, only the most meager evidence remains about 
Filaret’s direct dealings with the Slavophiles or his views on 
their important efforts to define Orthodoxy for a generation of 
the Russian educated public and for Catholic and Protestant 
critics abroad. All of this stands in stark contrast to the abun¬ 
dant separate details we have about the Slavophiles and Filaret 
on all the major issues and controversies from the 1830s to 
the 1860s. 

We know that Khomiakov likely met Filaret in 1842 or 
1843, but we do not know why. By 1849, Khomiakov speaks 
about the “particular interest” which this “shepherd” showed 
in him. 13 Koshelev writes that “.. . when asked about Xomjia- 

uibid., p. 129. 

12 Christoff, 2, Kireevskij , pp. 108-16 concerning Moskvitianin. He does 
not mention Filaret’s sermon. 

13 Christoff, 1, Xomjiakov, p. 90. 
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kov’s French [language] pamphlets, even Metropolitan Filaret 
could not but acknowledge their Orthodoxy and deemed only 
as untimely their publication in the Russian language....” 14 
By 1875, Filaret was wondering if Khomiakov was guilty of 
“sophistry” in connection with writing about the immaculate 
conception of the Mother of God. But the details are not avail¬ 
able. 15 According to Christoff, it was at this point that rela¬ 
tions between Khomiakov and Filaret were broken off. 

We also know that Filaret helped some of the Slavophiles 
publish Orthodox writings; for example, Ivan Kireevsky at 
Optina, where with the collaboration of Fr Makarii important 
Russian translations of the ascetical fathers were carefully pre¬ 
pared for publication in Moscow. Filaret’s support was needed 
against the serious resistance by the ecclesiastical censorship. 
After the death of Tsar Nicholas I, Filaret gave his blessing to 
the Slavophile efforts to influence public opinion through a 
new journal, Russkaia beseda, with Koshelev as editor. In 
June, 1857, Koshelev wrote to Ivan Aksakov in Italy: “You 
say that in Russia the priests are causing everything to be in 
a state of torpor, that it is necessary to defy them on every¬ 
thing, and at the same time you speak of the living voice of 
Herzen and how it is necessary to make contact with everything 
that is living... [Tjhere is incomparably more life in the 
speeches of [metropolitan] Filaret than in Herzen’s works.” 16 

And that is about all we know: a few fragments suggest¬ 
ing a closer relationship in the 1840s, but a divergence in the 
years after Nicholas’s death, when public discussion increased 
and the Orthodox Church was subjected to unfavorable scrutiny 
by social critics. So, how do we explain the curious silence be¬ 
tween these energetic Orthodox laymen in Moscow and their 
metropolitan, whose reputation was probably never greater 
than in these two decades? Part of the explanation probably 
arises from the fact that the Slavophiles were willing to publish 
abroad works that could not be published in Russia. Subsequent 

14 As quoted in Ibid., p. 90n. 

15 Pis’ma mitropolita moskovskago Filar eta k namestniku sviatotroitskiia 
sergievy lavry arkhimandrita Antoniiu, 1831-1867 gg. (Moscow, 1884), vol. 4, 
p. 41. [Hereafter, Pisfma k Antoniiu ] 

16 Koshelev to Aksakov in Golos minuvshago, nos. 7-9 (1918): 165-66; 
175-8, as quoted in Christoff I, Xomjiakov, lll-12n. 
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government suspicion of them probably encouraged Filaret to 
keep some distance. Conversation was more likely than letters, 
for the metropolitan’s correspondence was subject to the same 
Shchepkins, who read the mail of other Russians. These con¬ 
versations, however many there may have been, apparently 
have not been recorded and published. 

A more important part of the explanation may simply be 
that, aside from some areas of agreement and common en¬ 
deavor, the Moscow Slavophiles and the Moscow metropolitan 
were not ideologically very close. In Herzen’s phrase, perhaps 
Filaret was a Slavophile of another sort. It is easy to point out 
areas of important divergence which were also quite basic and 
made cooperation difficult. For one thing, Filaret did not be¬ 
lieve, as many of the Slavophiles seemed to believe, that the 
history of the Russian people is the only history in the world 
of a Christian people. 17 Anticipating the criticism which Vladimir 
Solov’ev later leveled at the Slavophile idealization of the Rus¬ 
sian people, Filaret was acutely aware of the extensively un¬ 
churched quality of peasant Christianity. 18 Moreover, he would 
not have agreed with the Slavophile notion that the Orthodox 
ideal of Christian brotherhood found its expression in the peasant 
commune. 19 Christian brotherhood took place within the church 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit revealed in the history 

17 Riasanovsky, Russia and the West , p. 75. 

18 For Solov’ev, see his Sobranie sochenenii , vol. 5, p. 185 (quoted by 
Riasanovsky, Russia and the West , pp. 196-7). Some idea of Filaret’s views 
about the unchurched character of the peasantry can be gained from an 
episode in 1850, when Filaret was dismayed to learn about the devotional 
pilgrimage among the common folk on Count Chernyshev’s estates in 
Volokalamsk district. The pilgrims would take their sick children to be 
bathed each spring in the “Pond of Forgiveness,” whose cold waters they 
believed would decide which children would live and which would die. The 
power of the waters, they asserted, derived from the heroic and “saintly” 
obedience of two daughters of a gigantic knight ( bogatyr ’), who had once 
lived there. The daughters had dug the pond at his command. Filaret, when 
he learned of the practice, admonished the peasants and exhorted their 
clergy to attach their piety to the church’s real saints. True saints, he said, 
are glorified by God and revered in the church. The peasants would do 
better to turn their prayers for their sick children to God and stop giving 
them chills in the “Pond of Forgiveness.” Sbornik izdannyi obshchestvom 
liubitelei dukhovnago prosveshcheniia, po sluchaiu prazdnovaniia stoletniago 
jubeleia so dnia rozhdeniia (1782-1882) Filar eta, mitropolita moskovskago 
(Moscow, 1883), vol. 2, pp. 48-88. [Hereafter, Sbornik ] 

19 Riasanovsky, Russia and the West , pp. 133-35. 
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of the church as the Body of Christ. God’s revelation took place 
continuously and repeatedly in the history of the church, which 
coexisted with creation, contained the true knowledge of God, 
and acted through history as guardian and disseminator of 
God’s Word. 20 The Holy Spirit pours down the grace of God 
in an uninterrupted stream, manifested in the Word of God 
and nourishing all Christians as members of the Body of 
Christ. The spiritual experience of the Christian people had, 
at least for Orthodoxy, developed within the context of Byzan¬ 
tine society and polity, where it had suffused every aspect of 
Byzantine life and had been shaped by a carefully elaborated 
canon law. This legacy came to Russia with conversion. Filaret 
was an outstanding authority on canon law and probably would 
not have been very impressed with the Slavophile polemic 
against legal forms. Law protected the church against a variety 
of abuses, including those of excessive state interference. 21 In 
addition, Filaret affirmed the divinely instituted authority of the 
tsar or emperor (but not his bureaucracy), still another way 
in which Filaret looked to the Byzantine era for guidance. 22 He 
agreed with the Slavophiles that it was essential for the Ortho¬ 
dox to recover the patristic legacy of Byzantium, but he did 
not subscribe to the notion that the patristic truths about the 
Orthodox faith formulated in the course of the various ecu¬ 
menical councils remained separate from Byzantium’s social 
and cultural foundations which the Slavophiles traced back to 
classical paganism. 23 Finally, Filaret would have found strange 
the assertion, once attributed by Herzen to Ivan Kireevskii, 
that the wonder-working icon of the Holy Mother of God was 
“not merely a board with an image” because it had been for 
centuries the object of prayers. For Filaret, thaumaturgic icons 
were the consequence of God’s divinely bestowed grace, the 
action of the Holy Spirit in the world, and a sign of God’s 
continuing concern for mankind; an amnesty from sin. That 

20 Nachertania tserkovno-bibleiskoi istorii, 13th ed. (Moscow, 1897), p. 1. 

21 FiIaret’s knowledge of canon law is evident in the numerous resolu¬ 
tions, opinions, and reports that were collected and published after his 
death. See also Nikolai Zaozerskii, “Mitropolit Filaret, kak adminstrator i 
sudiia v moskovskoi eparkhii,” Sbornik, vol. 2, pp. 44-88. 

22 Riasanovsky, Russia and the West, p. 151. 

23 Christoff, 1, Homjiakov, p. 151. 
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grace responded to prayer, but the spiritual power of icons and 
other thaumaturgic channels of grace did not arise from some 
accumulating concentration of people’s prayers. In this respect, 
Filaret would have agreed with Vladimir Solov’ev’s later stric¬ 
tures that Kireevskii’s beliefs bordered on fetishism. In Solov’ev’s 
view, “the theory of the gradual dynamizing and pneumatizing 
of ordinary material objects by means of concentration upon 
them of the psychological power of the people, may satisfy the 
partisans of animal magnetism, but for the religious faith of 
the people such a theory applied to wonder-working icons is 
no more than an absurdity and a sacrilege.” 24 

Perhaps it is impossible ever to resolve satisfactorily the 
question of the silence between the Slavophiles and Filaret—at 
least until more archives are examined. But I want to con¬ 
centrate on one aspect of the matter which may have some 
significance for understanding the period and the problem. In 
one respect it is about the question of philosophy and Chris¬ 
tianity, a subject that Filaret had had to consider during his 
earlier school days and especially since the time he became 
rector of St Petersburg Theological Academy in 1812. At that 
time, Filaret found Christian education linked to the esthetic 
theories of Jean Pierre Frederic Ancillon, who argued that God 
and creation were coterminous, for both the universe and God 
were infinite. Insofar as His works can be seen, the highest and 
best in nature can be contemplated and expressed in poetry and 
philosophy. While little might be said of the invisible infinite, 
His codex in nature can be read and unlerstood. All of Chris¬ 
tianity’s sublime truths are based on abstractions derived from 
a rational inquiry into God’s creation. 25 

Ancillon, however, competed with Kant, who was read in 
Latin or studied secondhand through the writings of his then 

Christoff, 2, Kireev ski ], p. 148n. Kireevskii’s anecdote about the icon 
of the Holy Mother of God is recounted by Herzen, not written down by 
Kireevskii. See Abbott Gleason, European and Muscovite , p. 244, where he 
reproduces the story and cites Byloe i dumy, 1, p. 467; the Constance 
Garnett translation (London, 1924), 2, p. 289, is slightly different. Herzen 
does not say when or on what occasion Kireevskii made the remark. 

25 Robert L. Nichols, “Metropolitan Filaret of Moscow and the Awaken¬ 
ing of Orthodoxy” (Ph.D. dissertation. University of Washington, 1972), 
pp. 77-79. 
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ardent disciple Friedrich Bouterwek. Filaret, at that time deeply 
influenced by the pietist and patriotic awakening in Russia, did 
not believe these philosophical systems to be primary or suitable 
as the basis for Christian education. Christianity, he contended, 
is founded on “the Lord our Jesus Christ, and He is not an 
abstract idea, but an actual being, true God and true man.” 26 
In contrast to the slavish imitation of western philosophical 
enthusiasms that Filaret felt characterized his predecessors at 
the academy, he urged “that Russian religious learning which is 
now being stimulated and which has borrowed so much that 
is foreign... should now show itself in the true spirit of the 
Apostolic Church.” 27 Orthodoxy needed theology, but a the¬ 
ology based on the doctrines, dogmas, and traditions of the 
councils and writings of the Church Fathers. The next three 
decades were spent in an attempt to strengthen the Orthodox 
Church along these lines. 

All of this suggests that the later Slavophile efforts to 
link the fate of the Church with the fate of philosophy must 
have seemed for Filaret like a return to the age of Alexander I. 
Knowing what we do about Filaret’s earlier reaction to idealism, 
it is not difficult to imagine what he might deduce from the 
following passage by Iurii Samarin included in a letter, dated 
1842, to A. N. Popov: 

I will tell you one thing: the study of Orthodoxy, 
which of course is limited to a single moment—the ap¬ 
pearance within it of two one-sided features, Catholic 
and Protestant—led me to the result that Orthodoxy 
will appear as that which it can become, and will be 
victorious only when science [nauka] justifies it, that 
the question about the church depends on the philo¬ 
sophical question, and that the fate of the church is 
closely and indivisibly bound up with the fate of 
Hegel. This is absolutely clear for me, and therefore 
with full consciousness I am setting aside theological 
studies and embarking on philosophical ones. 28 

28 Ibid., p. 79. 

2 mid., p. 8i. 

28 Iu. F. Samarin, Sochineniia, vol. 5. Stefan lavorskii i Feofan Proko¬ 
povich (Moscow, 1880), pp. liii-liv. 
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According to Peter Christoff, the “men of the thirties and 
forties” saw philosophy as means to an end. “They rapidly 
descended from philosophy to the level of ideology, for they 
were in search of a solution to Russia’s pressing problems.” 29 
However, they were handicapped by the lack of a philosophical 
language that was not derived from the western philosophical 
tradition. They had to devise their own, and to that end they 
turned to the writings of the Orthodox East. As Christoff com¬ 
ments in connection with the translation of St Isaac the Syrian 
made by Ivan Kireevskii and Fr Makarii at Optina: “In care¬ 
fully weighing the Greek and Slavonic texts, and in giving ac¬ 
count of every word, particularly those with special import, he 
[Kireevskii] hoped to see the emergence in Russia of a true 
philosophical language in accordance with the spiritual Slavonic 
language and the Greek spiritual writers.” 30 This activity con¬ 
stituted an enterprise different from the recovery of Orthodox 
tradition or the “true spirit of the Apostolic Church,” as Filaret 
understood it. For Filaret, an important part of that recovery 
meant the revival of Orthodox contemplative life found his¬ 
torically in the monasteries of the Egyptian desert, Palestine, 
and Mount Athos. When he and other monastic reformers (in¬ 
cluding Fr Makarii) approached the writings of the ascetical 
fathers, they did so not with the purpose of informing the in¬ 
tellect, but for training the soul, not mdthesis but dskesis. This 
meant reviving a tradition that was distinctly different from 
that which could be found in the western monasteries and uni¬ 
versities, where learning had to do with theory, truth-telling, 
the power of learning that might only indirectly impinge on 
the world of action. The Eastern tradition, while it had its 
well-defined body of texts, closely depended on a living dis¬ 
cipline, the immediate practical application of learning to 
action. What Kireevskii seems to have sought was not for a 
way simply to join the ascetics and their tradition, but somehow 
to employ that tradition in such a way that it might generate a 
theoretical, truth-telling power comparable to that of the west¬ 
ern intellectual tradition, but not based on it* 1 


29 Christoff, 2, Kireev ski ], p. 148n. 

80 Ibid., p. 161. 

31 I have borrowed the ideas in the above paragraph from Eva T.H. 
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The question of philosophy and Orthodoxy was closely 
related to another issue that quite probably placed distance 
between the metropolitan and the Slavophiles: the history and 
function of Russia’s monasteries. According to Kireevskii, his¬ 
torically Russia’s monasteries spread throughout the Russian 
land, drawing their membership from all classes. In Russia, 
monastic cloisters stood in the same relationship to the intel¬ 
lectual enlightenment of the people as did the European uni¬ 
versities to the peoples of the West. They constituted the core, 
defining the character of popular thinking. The anchorite, the 
solitary monk, devoted to the highest spiritual truths, “combin¬ 
ing contemplation with prayer, thought with faith, the work of 
self-perfection with the task of self-knowledge, and endeavoring 
in this manner not only by abstract understanding, but with his 
whole being, to be submerged in the apprehension of a higher 
wisdom, which is revealed to him in Divine Scripture and in 
the Divinely-wise thought of the Holy Fathers . 32 Gradually the 
anchorite was surrounded by disciples from all ranks of society, 
who transmitted this contemplative experience to the larger 
community. The upper classes, with their vital and close prox¬ 
imity to the monasteries, based their convictions on these prin¬ 
ciples and developed in social relationships those same con¬ 
ceptions which were originally developed in the solitary cell 
through pure contemplation. The common people, lacking the 
means to develop its own understanding, received it from the 
upper classes, however partially or fragmentarily, but always 
suffused with an identical meaning as that for the monasteries 
and the upper classes. “Thus, the conceptions of one class were 
supplemented by another, and a common idea was sustained 
firmly and in full in the common life of the people, proceeding 
constantly from the single source of the Church . 33 In Kireevskii’s 
capsule history, the monasteries are Russia’s universities and 
their ascetic inmates the teachers of a perfected thought: a 
theosis combined with self-knowledge that enables them to 
surmount mere abstract understanding in favor of a fuller aware- 

Brann, Paradoxes of Education in a Republic (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1979), p. 66. 

32 Ivan Kireevskii, Polnoe sobranie sochinenii , edited by A. Koshelev 
(Moscow, 1861), vol. 2, p. 230. My emphasis. 

ss/hiU, pp. 220-21. 
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ness of their entire being. That is, their own religious endeavors 
provide the example of Christian philosophy in its higher 
Eastern form. 

For Filaret, this view of contemplative monasticism likely 
had merit, but his own writings and actions suggest that he 
viewed monasticism as more than education for a higher Chris¬ 
tian philosophical unity. Filaret’s goal in the contemplative 
monastic life was the acquisition of the Holy Spirit; Christian 
life in general was one of direct experience shaped by belief in 
the “mysterious visitation of the Spirit.” 34 Reason by itself could 
not guide the Christian’s pilgrimage (monastic or otherwise), 
for it could say nothing about heavenly things, nor could 
imagination, if disconnected from the practice of faith informed 
by Revelation (i.e. Holy Scripture) and Tradition. Thus the 
proclamation of the life-saving message of the Cross could not 
be mere insistence on a doctrinaire set of requirements or be¬ 
liefs. “Each theological thought must be accepted only in the 
measure of its strength,” he insisted. Filaret sought inner re¬ 
liability verified by those Christians whose experience derived 
from interaction with the Spirit: 

Not much may be expected by relying on one’s own 
philosophical reasoning for those subjects not found 
in life on earth. It is more fitting to follow Divine 
Revelation and the explanations of it given by people 
who have prayed, labored, and cleansed their inner 
and outer lives more than we. The image of God is 
more apparent and the sight is clearer in those whose 
spirits here on earth border more closely on heaven 
than our own. 35 

For those who devote themselves to the life of contemplation 
and prayer, the goal is not theosis and self-knowledge, but rather 
the participation in the divine energies on the frontier between 
this world and the next. “The spiritual world,” Filaret wrote 
to his confessor Antonii in 1843, “is not easy to enter with 
the usual equipment of our earthly understanding... He ac- 

34 Florovsky, Ways (Belmont, Mass.: Nordland Publishing Co., 1979), 
pt. 1, p. 217. 

35/Wd., p. 218. 
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quires [the Spirit] best, who in his heart lifts his ascent higher 
from the earth.” Concentration on holy things can help fix one 
on the edge of the divine sphere. The holy icons illuminated 
by candlelight signify a prior kindling by the soul of a light 
unto itself. “Through that inner light comes the possibility of 
contemplating heavenly images...The visible Lord’s Supper 
is reexperienced in prayer through which “we receive the sacra¬ 
ment in Him in His Kingdom.” Prayer is the “comforting and 
beautiful unity and union of the Church in heaven and the one 
on earth.” 36 

Thus, the contemplative life is a search for a freely chosen 
solidarity with God through the Holy Spirit, as is shown by 
the lives of all the ascetic fathers of the Church who made 
their lives “perfect” by making their bodies holy. This intimate 
sanctification is the ultimate argument in favor of the monastic 
life as the path of perfection, as the spiritual staircase rising 
to the level of the angels, mediating between Creator and crea¬ 
tion. All of this, of course, suggested a reason for special devo¬ 
tion to the Holy Mother of God as the greatest—the most per¬ 
fect—of those of “angelic habit” who mediate between heaven 
and earth. (This may explain Filaret’s anxious inquiry to 
Antonii in 1857 concerning Khomiakov’s “sophistry” about 
the immaculate conception of the Holy Mother of God noted 
earlier.) The intact body of the Virgin is the temple of the 
Holy Spirit. 

To experiment in the contemplative life was to respond 
to God’s desire for spiritual concentration and preparation for 
the age to come. Withdrawal into the wilderness, Filaret in¬ 
sisted, answered the barrenness of the present age with Chris¬ 
tian work appropriate to the circumstances. Prayer in the desert 
gave strength to defend and preserve the faith in difficult times, 
as the entire history of the Christian Thebaid and the Old 
Testament Prophets had shown. “No one in the cities and vil¬ 
lages of Israel found such strength—only Elijah in the desert 
found such power—in order alone, with only the power of the 
victorious spirit, to join battle with the prevailing idolatry of 
his time.” The wilderness, not the world, fitted John to prepare 
the way of the Lord for the salvation of the world. The utter 

MPis’ma k Antoniiu , 4, pp. 69-72. 
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wilderness and complete silence nourished Anthony the Great 
to an enormous height, so that he might then spiritually, so to 
speak, give birth to nations and generations of earthly angels— 
anchorites, coenobites, and hierarchs—and what can be said 
of Anthony could also be said for Saint Sergii in another time 
and place. But the modern age, Filaret thought, was an “age 
of many sounds,” and it required as a counterweight the silence 
of brethren who could follow the example of Barsanuphius the 
Great, “who lived in perfect silence neath the shadow of the 
hermitage of Abba Seridus.” Monks devoted to a life of silence 
in mid nineteenth-century Russia had to cut themselves off from 
conversation with society so as to enter more sincerely into 
conversation with Christ. They had to close the door of the 
outer church, while opening the door to the inner temple of 
the heart. They had to master the weapons used against the 
passions, gather their scattered thoughts, and plunge their 
minds into the depths of Scripture in order to extract light. 
Those who sought silence had to embrace the source of tears 
and be raised up in the purity of prayer, and by doing so, 
“You will learn silence, which is the mystery of the age to 
come.” 37 

All of this suggests that the activities of the Slavophiles, 
while probably meritorious in many respects in Filaret’s eyes, 
did not aim at a revitalization of Orthdoxy by renewed emphasis 
on the Church’s channels for mediating God’s grace in the 
world. Even Kireevskii—who probably most closely approximated 
this concern in his collaboration with Fr Makarii and in his later 
life spent at the Optina monastery, where he was eventually 
buried—seems to have been more interested in reconciling re¬ 
ligion and thought than with acquiring the life of the Spirit. 
Perhaps it is for these reasons that the relationship of the 
Slavophiles to the metropolitan of Moscow was not more in¬ 
timate; a fragile connection that was always threatened by 
Filaret’s suspicion that reform and change often meant a further 
erosion of the autonomy of the church and its inner life by the 

37 Quoted from Robert L. Nichols, “Metropolitan Filaret and the 
Gethsemane Skete, 1842-44,” a paper presented at the national convention 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Slavic Studies, New 
Orleans, November, 1986. 
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expanding claims of the state and modern secular culture. In 
any case, he did not share the belief that the fate of the church 
and the fate of philosophy were bound together. Nor did he 
regard the monastery as the “university” of the people. Chris¬ 
tian renewal, in Russia and elsewhere, would come only through 
a renewal of the human spirit enlivened by a source that 
emanated from beyond this world. The monastery was an im¬ 
portant condenser of that freely bestowed grace, along with 
the sacraments, icons, and other thaumaturgic channels of 
God’s healing Spirit within the church. 

Whatever might be said about the similarities and dif¬ 
ferences between Filaret and the Slavophiles, however, the en¬ 
tire matter remains purely speculative at the moment. This 
paper seeks to do no more than raise a question that might 
enable researchers to look anew at the relationship of Russian 
Orthodoxy to one of the most important undertakings of the 
nineteenth century in Russia. 
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Bishop Filaret Gumilevskii’s Role 
In the Conversion of Latvians and Estonians 
To Orthodoxy in the Diocese of Riga 
From 1841 To 1848 


Anthony S. Vitale* 


Filaret Gumilevskii (1805-1866) was consecrated Bishop 
of Riga at a critical and complex juncture in Latvian history. 
Several political, socio-economic, cultural and intellectual move¬ 
ments combined to create an explosive situation in Latvia and 
the Baltic region as a whole. 

First, the political life of Latvia was complicated by the 
development of national feeling among the native Latvians, 
which manifested itself as an anti-German movement. Ironically, 
the origins of Latvian nationalism can ultimately be traced 
back to the archaeological, historical, and linguistic research 
conducted by the members of such organizations as the Latvian 
Literary Society (more commonly known as the Society of the 
Friends of the Latvian People) and the Riga Society for the 
Study of the History and Antiquities of the Baltic Provinces of 
Russia. 1 Second, the socio-economic life of Latvia was also at 

*1 would like to thank David Shocklee of the Pius XII Memorial Library of 
St. Louis University and the staff of the Helsinki University for their 
help in obtaining the materials consulted in preparing this article. I would 
also like to thank Dr. T. Michael Ruddy and Dr. Daniel L. Schlafly, Jr. of 
St Louis University who read and commented on the original manuscript of 
this article. The original version of the article was read at a conference on 
the history of Christianity that met at the University of Notre Dame from 
March 26-28, 1992. 

1 This is a factor common to most, if not all, of the national move¬ 
ments of East Europe. By conducting research into the history and literature 
of the various “subject peoples,** the representatives of the ruling ethnic 
class (whether German or Russian) unknowingly helped cause the develop- 
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a critical stage of its development. Serfdom ended in the Baltic 
provinces in 1819. The peasants were freed without land and 
were dependent peasants. As a result, it was said derisively 
that the peasants had been given a bird’s freedom or vogelfrei- 
heit. With the repeal of the “corn laws” in England, there was 
an increased demand for Baltic grain, and the German barons 
demanded more money and labor from the peasantry. As a re¬ 
sult, the dissatisfaction of the peasantry reached a peak by the 
late 1830s and early 1840s. 2 Third, there were also important 

ment of what Miroslav Hroch calls phase A of the national movement. See 
M. Hroch, The Social Pre-Conditions of National Revival in Europe , trans. 
by Ben Fowkes (Cambridge and New York, 1985), and E. J. Hobsbawm, 
Nations and Nationalism Since 1780: Programme, Myth, and Reality (New 
York, 1990). Needless to say, nationalist Latvian historians either ignore 
this fact or downplay its significance. See for example A. Bilmanis, A History 
of Latvia (Princeton, N.J, 1951), and A. Spekke, History of Latvia: An 
Outline (Stockholm, 1957). The authors of the three-volume synthesis of 
Latvian History published in Riga in the 1950s, while acknowledging the 
existence of these organizations, note that they defended the interests of 
the Germans. Akadimiia Nauk LSSR, Istoriia Latviiskoi SSR , K. Ia. 
Strazdin et. al. eds, 3 vols. (Riga, 1952-58), Vol. 1. 5. drevneishikh vremen 
do 1860 goda. The most balanced interpretation of the period from 1800- 
1914 is in A. Svabe, Latvijas Vesture 1800-1914 (Stockholm, 1958), See 
also A. Plakans, “The National Awakening in Latvia 1850-1900,” Harvard 
University Ph.D. dissertation, 1969; A. Plakans, “Peasants, Intellectuals, and 
Nationalism in the Russian Baltic Provinces, 1820-1890,” Journal of Modern 
History 46 (1974): 445-75; A. Plakans, “The Latvians Before the 1880s,” in 
Russification in the Baltic Provinces and Finland, 1855-1914, ed. by E. 
Thaden (Princeton, N.J., 1981): 207-226. In Estonia, the Estonian Learned 
Society ( Gelehrte Estnische Gesellschaft) which was founded in 1838, played 
an important role in the development of Estonian nationalism. See Toivo 
Raun, Estonia and the Estonians (Stanford, CA, 1987), 54-56. In the nine¬ 
teenth century, present-day Latvia and Estonia were divided into the three 
provinces called Estland, Li viand, and Kurland. The Diocese of Riga, which 
was established in 1836, comprised not only present-day Latvia, but also the 
southern part of present-day Estonia. I would like to thank Rev. P, Kastens 
of Collinsville, Illinois for translating the relevant chapters of Latvijas Vesture 
for me. 

2 For the agrarian development of Latvia see the following: Akademiia 
Nauk LSSR, Istoriia Latviiskoi SSR, 1:439-55, 470-502; A. Bilmanis, A 
History of Latvia, 225-35; A. Schwabe, Grundriss der Agrargeschichte 
Lettlands (Riga, 1928); J. von Sivers, Zur Geschichte der Bauernfreiheit in 
Livland (Riga, 1878); A. Spekke, History of Latvia: An Outline, 289-293; 
A. Svabe, Latvijas Vesture, 1800-1914, 114-30, 163-190; A. v. Tobien, Die 
Agrargesetzgebung Livlands im 19 Jahrhundert, 2 Vols. (Riga, 1911). See 
also Polnoe sobranie zakonov Rossiiskoi imperii , series 1, Vol. 28, no. 21, 
162, Vol. 34, no. 27,024 and, Vol. 36, no. 27,735; series 2, Vol. 24, no. 
23,385. For Estonia, I have relied on T. Raun Estonia and the Estonians 
(Stanford, CA, 1987), 43-8, 50-51. The chapters in Russification in the Baltic 
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developments in the cultural and intellectual life of Latvia. 
Besides the increasing attention being given to the study of 
Latvian history and culture, there was a growing spiritual 
movement in Latvia. The Latvians became increasingly dis¬ 
satisfied with the Lutheran Church and its pastors and flocked 
to the Church of the Moravian Brethren or, as it was more 
commonly known in the Baltic provinces, the Herrnhut Brother¬ 
hood. 3 In the late 1830s and early 1840s these political, socio¬ 
economic, cultural and intellectual trends converged to create 
a very complex and explosive situation in the Baltic. Filaret was 
plunged into this maelstrom when he was consecrated Bishop 
of Riga and Vicar of the Archdiocese of Pskov on 21 December, 
1841 (O.S.). 

Filaret’s role in the Orthodox evangelization of the Baltic 
during his tenure as Bishop of Riga has often been overlooked 
by those describing the conversion process of the 1840s in 
Latvia. There are several reasons for this. In the German his¬ 
toriography on this period, the conversion process has been seen 
as the result of a russification policy developed and directed 
from St Petersburg. The Latvian peasants were converted to 
Orthodoxy because of pressure exerted upon them by certain 
elements of the Russian government. 4 Bishop Filaret and the 

Provinces and Finland, 1855-1914, ed. by E. Thaden (Princeton, N.J., 1981) 
are also valuable. 

3 The Moravian Brethren received the nickname Herrnhut Brotherhood 
from the name of the pietist Count of Zinzendorfs estate in Saxony, 
“Herrnhut.” The Herrnhutists, who first appeared in Latvia in 1732, believed 
in the equality of believers, election of ministers and compulsory education. 
They were forced underground by the Russian government, but Catherine the 
Great legalized their sect in 1764. The Herrnhut movement spread fast in 
the Baltic during the reign of Tsar Alexander I. See Th. Harnack, Die 
lutherische Kirche Livlands und die Brudergemeinde (Erlangen, I960); M. 
Nerling, “Die Hermhuterfrage in Livland in 19. Jahrhundert im Spiegel 
der livlandischen synodal verhandlungen,” in Baltische Kirchengeschichte , ed. 
by R. Wittram (Gottingen, 1956): 166-77; O. Webermann, “Pietismus und 
Briidergemeinde,” in Baltische Kirchengeschichte , ed. by R. Wittram (Got¬ 
tingen, 1956): 149-66; H. Plitt, Die Briidergemeinde und die lutherische 
Kirche in Livland (Gotha, 1861); J. R. Weinlick, “The Moravian Diaspora,” 
Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society , 17 (1959): 82-100. See also 
the relevant parts of E. Duin, Lutheranism Under the Tsars and Soviets , 2 
Vols. (Ann Arbor, MI, 1975). 

4 See, for example, A. v. Harless, Geschichtsbilder aus der luth. Kirche 
Livlands vom Jahre 1845 an (Leipzig, 1869); W. Kahle, Die Begegnung des 
Baltischen Protestantismus mit der Russisch-Orthodoxen Kirche (Leiden/ 
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Orthodox priests in the area were merely an extension of the 
Russian government. In Soviet Marxist historiography, the desire 
of the Latvians for an improvement in their economic situa¬ 
tion has been seen as the major cause of the conversion move¬ 
ment. Soviet Marxist historians also point to the hatred of the 
Latvian peasants for their German overlords. 5 Latvian his¬ 
torians tend to emphasize the importance of the development 
of a national consciousness, the desire for economic relief, and 
the hatred of the German barons. 6 Even in pre-Soviet Russian 
historiography (except for Filaret’s main biographer, I. Lis- 
tovskii) Filaret’s role was never really emphasized. 7 (Filaret 
has been overshadowed by his more famous name-sake Filaret 
Drozdov, the Metropolitan of Moscow.) Filaret Gumilevskii’s 
personality and his actions as Bishop of Riga also contributed 
to this neglect. He was not as confrontational as his predecessor, 
Bishop Irinarkh Popov (1790-1877), and he developed and 
carried out policies which, though not yielding immediate re¬ 
sults, would have had a greater impact in the future success of 
the Orthodox evangelization of the area had they been continued. 8 

Koln, 1959): 104-23; G. Kroeger, “Die evangelisch-lutherische Landeskirche 
und das griechische-orthodoxe Staatskirchentum in den Ostseeprovinzen 1840- 
1918,*’ in Baltische Kirchengeschichte, ed. by R. Wittram (Gottingen, 1956), 
177-206; M. Stephany, Konversion und Rekonversion in Livland (Riga, 
1931); A. v. Tobien, Livldndische Rittersschaft in ihrem Verhaltnis zum 
Zarismus und russischen Nationalismus , 2 Vols. (Riga, 1925). Many his¬ 
torians (not just Germans) have seen the Russian Church as a “hand¬ 
maiden” of the state. For a different view, see G. Freeze, “Handmaiden 
of the State? The Church in Imperial Russia Reconsidered,” Journal of 
Ecclesiastical History , Vol. 36, no, 1 (1985): 82-102. 

5 Akademiia Nauk LSSR, Istoriia Latviiskoi LSSR, 1: 516-519. Some 
Western historians also emphasize the economic motivations of the peasants 
who converted to Orthodoxy. See, for example, Toivo Raun, Estonia and 
the Estonians (Stanford, CA, 1987): 53. 

e A. Bilmanis, A History of Latvia , 227-228; A. Spekke, History of 
Latvia: An Outline, 292-293. For a more balanced interpretation see A. 
Svabe, Latvijas Vesture , 191-216. 

7 See M. Moroshkin, “Zapiska o dele latyshkom pri Irinarkhe i Filareta 
po delam Sv. Sinoda i bumag Innokentiia Khersonskogo,” Pravoslavnoe 
obozrenie , nos. 5/6 (1886): 126-87, no. 7 (1886): 417*75. To the best 
of my knowledge, this is the only article on this period in any of the 
Russian theological journals. It is valuable because it quotes much unpublished 
correspondence between Bishop Filaret and Russian church and goverment 
officials. Yet it is mainly a chronicle of the “German” atrocities against the 
Latvian and Estonian peasants. 

8 For Irinarkh’s actions as Bishop of Riga see M. Ia. Moroshkin, “Zapiska 
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Filaret Gumilevskii was a remarkable man. 9 Although 
Filaret is better known as an historian and an educator, he was 
also a very competent administrator. He was a slightly built, 
reserved, and humble person who was happiest while doing re¬ 
search in the library and living a contemplative life in the monas¬ 
tery. In a letter to N. N. Sheremeteva, Filaret noted that “... in 
the lavra (the Trinity-Saint Sergius Lavra, where the Moscow 
Ecclesiastical Academy was located) I was always comfortable, 
I could always do what I wanted. .. ,” 10 It can be said that 
he represented the model representative of what is known as 
“learned monasticism.” 11 Filaret, whose family name was Kono- 
beevskii, received the surname Gumilevskii (from the Latin 
humilis ) while a student at the Tambov Seminary. The Bishop 
of Tambov at that time, Iona Vasil’evskii, noticed his small 
stature and weakness. 12 Filaret graduated from the Moscow Ec¬ 
clesiastical Academy in 1830 (he was also tonsured a monk in 

o dele latyshkom pri Irinarkhe i Filareta po delam Sv. Sinoda i bumag 
Innokentiia Khersonskago,” Pravoslavnoe obozrenie nos. 5/6 (1886): 126-62. 

9 For a brief summary of Filaret’s life see I. Korsunskii, “Filaret (Gumi¬ 
levskii),” Russkii biograficheskii slovar 21:80-83. For more detailed in¬ 
formation see the following: F. Khoroshunov, “Filaret, arkhiepiskop Cherni¬ 
govskii i kashinskii,” Russkaia starina, no. 30 (1881): 781-98, no. 32 (1881): 
805-16 and I. Listovskii, “Filaret, arhiepiskop Chernigovskii, s portretom,” 
Russkii arkhiv , no. 8 (1887): 209-61, no. 9 (1887): 43-112, no. 11 (1887): 
313-92. For Filarefs early years and education see F. Dmitrevskii, “Nechto 
i z detstva i iunosheskikh let preos. Filareta Gumilevskago,” Chernigovskie 
eparkhiaVnye izvestiia. Pribavlenie. Chast neoffitsiaVnaia , no. 21 (1870): 
427-38 and Arkhimandrit Nikon, “Moi vospominaniia o letakh otrochestva 
i iunosti pokoinago Chernigovskago arkhiepiskopa Filareta,” Rukovodstvo 
dlia seVskikh pasty rei, no. 5 (1867): 164-170. For information on Filaret’s 
years at the Moscow Ecclesiastical Academy see: S. K. Smirnov, lstoriia 
Moskovskoi dukhovnoi akademii do ee preobrazovaniia, 1814-1870 (Moscow, 
1879) and Moskovskaia Dukhovnaia Akademiia. U Troitsy v Akademii , 
1814-1914 gg.: iubileinyi sbornik (Sergiev-Posad, 1914). For Filaret’s role 
as Bishop of Riga see M. Moroshkin, “Zapiski o dele latyshkom pri Irinarkhe 
i Filareta po delam Sv. Sinoda i bumag Innokentiia Khersonskago,” Pra¬ 
voslavnoe obozrenie nos. 5/6 (1886): 163-87, no. 7 (1886): 417-75. 

10 “Pis’ma Filareta vposledstvii arkhiepiskopa Chernigovskago i Nezhins- 
kago k Nadezhde Nikolaevne Sheremetevoi,” Starina i novizna. Istoricheskii 
sbornik no. 3 (1900): 24-124, 87. 

n For a good discussion of learned monasticism see I. Smolitsch, 
Geschichte der russischen Kirche, 1700-1917 (Leiden, 1964), 392-98. Filaret 
is also author of two frequently republished textbooks: Istorichesky obzor 
pesninistsev (A History of Hymnographers) and Istoriya Russkoi Tserkvi 
(History of the Russian Church). 

12 I. Korsunskii, “Filaret,” Russkii biograficheskii slovar\ 21:80. 
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that same year) and was retained as a bakkalavra of Church 
History. He was known as an outstanding teacher and was 
popular with the students at the Academy. When Filaret was 
appointed the inspector of the Moscow Academy in 1833, a 
student wrote that, “We have a new inspector, the good, young 
bakkalavrik Filaret. We are all happy for him.” 18 In 1835, 
Filaret was appointed Rector of the Moscow Academy. An¬ 
other student noted that, while he was Rector, life at the Acad¬ 
emy was “patriarchal and free.” 14 Another contemporary of 
Filaret described him as a “select individual, [who] despite his 
frail and weak organism, was distinguished by an uncommon 
vigor of the will and by great erudition.” 15 Because of his per¬ 
sonality, Filaret’s actions while Bishop of Riga have been over¬ 
looked. Yet his personality and background were perfect for the 
position he was appointed to in 1841. His circumspection, cau¬ 
tiousness, attention to detail, and emphasis on the importance 
of education enabled him to direct the affairs of the Bishopric 
of Riga for seven difficult years and to outlast two governor- 
generals of the Baltic provinces. During this period Filaret de¬ 
veloped and carried out policies which, though not glamorous, 
were highly effective. The importance of his actions for the 
success of the conversion movement in the diocese of Riga has 
been underestimated. 

While Filaret was Bishop of Riga he focused on the follow¬ 
ing tasks: the construction and consecration of churches; the 
establishment of parishes and the training of priests (both 
Latvian and non-Latvian) for them; the establishment of parish 
schools; the translation of the liturgy into Latvian and Estonian; 
the protection of the Latvians and Estonians from the German 
landlords; and the transfer of information concerning the situa¬ 
tion in Latvia and Estonia to the Ober-Procurator of the Holy 

13 Moskovskaia Dukhovnaia Akademiia. V Troitsy v Akademii, 1814- 
1914 gg.: lubileinyi sbornik, 13. 

1*1 bid., 96. 

15 Quoted in I. Listovskii, “Filaret, arkhiepiskop Chernigovskii, s portretom,” 
Ruskii arkhiv no. 9 (1887): 48. I should also note that this person also 
believed that Filaret had, during his tenure as Bishop of Riga, been forced 
by the Russian government into inactivity with respect to the conversion 
movement. 
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Synod, Count Nikolai Protasov (1798-1855), and to other high 
officials in the Orthodox Church. 19 

Filaret spent a significant amount of his time as bishop 
traveling around his diocese in order to visit parishes which had 
been established and consecrating churches which had been 
constructed. In a letter to N. N. Sheremeteva he noted that he 
had recently traveled over 2,000 versts (1,200 miles). 17 In his 
correspondence with Aleksandr Gorskii and N. N. Sheremeteva, 
Filaret often mentions his visits to parishes to consecrate 
churches. In a letter to Gorskii, Filaret says that “I am writing 
to you, not from Riga, but from Wolmar where I have arrived 
to consecrate a new church.” 18 In his article on Filaret Gumi¬ 
levskii in Russkii Arkhiv, I. Listovskii notes that 63 parishes 
and churches were established while he was bishop. 19 

Filaret was particularly concerned about procuring qual¬ 
ified priests for the Latvian and Estonian parishes. Filaret be¬ 
lieved that the training and education of the Lutheran pastors 
(in particular their refusal to learn Latvian and Estonian) was 
a major reason for the rejection of Lutheranism by the Latvians 
and Estonians. 20 Filaret was adamant that Orthodox priests serv¬ 
ing in his diocese learn Latvian and Estonian, and he urged 
that the study of these languages be strengthened at the Pskov 
Seminary. 21 He also used his personal contacts to obtain worthy 
priests. Filaret was particularly interested in obtaining grad¬ 
uates from his beloved Moscow Ecclesiastical Academy. In 

16 I. Listovskii, '‘Filaret arkhiepiskopa Chernigovskii, s portretom,” Russkii 
arkhiv no. 9 (1887): 60. 

17 Filaret visited Vilnius and Grodno during his trip. “Pis’ma Filareta 
vposledstvii arkhiepiskopa Chemigovskago i Nezhinskago k Nadezhde Niko- 
laevne Sheremetevoi,” Starina i novizna. Istoricheskii sbornik no. 3 (1900): 84. 

18 Pis’ma Filareta, arkhiepiskopa Chemigovskago k A. V. Gorskomu , 
ed. by S. Smirnov (Moscow, 1885), 210. In his letters to A. V. Gorskii 
and N. N. Sheremeteva, Filaret mentions consecrating churches in Wenden, 
Fellin, Valk, and an unnamed town near Riga. See Pis’ma Filareta , arkhi¬ 
episkopa Chemigovskago k A. V. Gorskomu , 181, 192, 210; “Pis’ma 
Filareta vposledstvii arkhiepiskopa Chemigovskago i Nezhinskago k Nadezhde 
Nikolaevne Sheremetevoi,” Starina i Novizna . Istoricheskii sbornik no. 3 
(1900): 83, and 103. 

19 I. Listovskii, “Filaret, arkhiepiskop Chernigovskii, s portretom,” Ruskii 
arkhiv no. 9 (1887): 65. 

20 Quoted in I. Listovskii, “Filaret arkhiepiskop Chernigovskii, s portre¬ 
tom,” Russkii arkhiv no. 9 (1887): 67-8. 

21 Ibid., 67., 
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numerous letters to his friend and former colleague Aleksandr 
Gorskii, he urged him to encourage graduates from the Moscow 
Academy to serve in his diocese. 22 In many cases, graduates 
refused service in the Diocese of Riga (no doubt because of 
the problems there). 23 Filaret urged Count Protasov, the Ober- 
Procurator of the Holy Synod, to increase the salary for the 
parish priests and church servitors in Latvia. 24 Salaries for 
priests in the Diocese of Riga were raised in the mid 1840s. In 
several letters to Aleksandr Gorskii, Filaret noted that the 
salaries of priests and church servitors in his diocese compared 
favorably with those in the other dioceses in the Russian Em¬ 
pire. Furthermore, housing for the priests was provided by the 
parishioners. 25 Filaret also tried to downplay the difficulty of 
learning Latvian and Estonian. In another letter to Gorskii, he 
noted that he had recently ordained sixty priests who could 
barely speak or write Latvian and that they had made sig¬ 
nificant progress in a short period of time. In the same letter, 
Filaret advised Gorskii to try to convince unmarried graduates 
of the academies and seminaries to serve in his diocese. The 
priests could find wives in Latvia and Estonia. This would 
be useful in many respects, in particular in conversing 
with their parishioners. It would be difficult for Russian 
women to live in a foreign country, and it would also be dif¬ 
ficult for priests who were not married to women from Latvia 
and Estonia. 26 Ideally, of course, it would be better to ordain 
native Latvians. Filaret was also successful in this area. He 
ordained a former leader of the Hermhut Brotherhood, David 
Balodis, in 1845. 27 He also used his contacts with Nadezhda 

22 Pis*ma Filar eta, arkhiepiskopa Chernigovskago k A. V. Gorskomu , 
90-91, 96, 140, 146, 190, 192-4, 207, 231. 

2 *Ibid„ 96. 

^I. Listovskii, “Filaret arkhiepiskop Chernigovskii s portretom,” Russkii 
arkhiv , no. 9 (1887): 95. 

25 Pis’ma Filar eta arkhiepiskopa Chernigov skago k A. V. Gorskomu , 92. 

z&Ibid., 194 j 

27 I. Listovskii, “Filaret arkhiepiskop Chernigovskii s portretom,” Russkii 
arkhiv no. 9 (1887): 65, 66, 77, 88, 90, 101-102; M. Moroshkin, “Zapiski 
o dele latyshkom pri Irinarkhe i Filareta po delam Sv. Sinoda i bumag 
Innokentiia Khersonskago,” Pravoslavnoe obozrenie nos. 5/6 (1886): 181-2, 
183-4, no. 7 (1886): 420. On Balodis see P. Kalnins, “Hernnhutietis D. 
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Sheremeteva to allow a serf owned by Count Sheremetev, Iakov 
Mikhailov, to serve the church. Iakov Mikhailov had super¬ 
vised the landholdings of Count Sheremetev in the Baltic for 
twenty-six years and he wanted to be released from his duties 
because his health was failing. Filaret noted that Count Shere¬ 
metev would have to provide for him after he retired. Accord¬ 
ing to Filaret, Iakov Mikhailov knew Latvian and German 
and would be qualified to serve as a priest in Latvia. Filaret 
said that he thought that he could arrange for Iakov Mikhailov 
to be released from serfdom if, of course, he could obtain 
Count Sheremetev’s cooperation. Iakov Mikhailov was ordained 
by Filaret and subsequently translated Russian liturgical books 
into Latvian. At the time of his death in 1854, he served in 
the Pokrovskaia church in Riga. 28 

Bishop Filaret also worked to develop ecclesiastical educa¬ 
tion in his diocese. During his tenure as Bishop of Riga, he 
supported the establishment of parish schools and opened what 
would eventually become the Riga Seminary. Filaret emphasized 
that the Latvians and Estonians should not be converted by 
force, but by persuasion. 29 To achieve this, an educated clergy 
was a necessity. It should be noted that Filaret was also con¬ 
cerned with fighting the Old-Believer movement, which was 
particularly strong in Riga. 30 

The ability of Filaret to assuage the situation of the Latvian 
and Estonian peasants was limited and depended, in large part, 

Balodis,” Izglitibas Ministrijas Menesraksts no. 5 (1925). I have not seen 
this article. 

28 “Pis’ma Filareta vposledstvii arkhiepiskopa chemigovskago i nezhin- 
skago k Nadezhde Nikolaevne Sheremetevoi," Starina i novizna. Istoricheskii 
sbornik no. 3 (1900): 89-90, 116-17, n. 30. 

29 See Filaret’s comments in his article “Otkuda korennye zhiteli Lifliandii 
po’uchili khristianstvo: s vostoka ili s zapada?” Moskvitianin no. 7 (1843); 
85-102 ( 86. This article is more significant as an indication of Filaret’s 
feeling at this time than it is as an example of his research. Filaret, in a 
letter to Aleksandr Gorskii, admitted that there were quite a few mistakes 
in the article and that he should have revised it before sending it in to the 
editor of Moskvitianin , M. P. Pogodin. According to Filaret, the article was 
the fruit of a “heartfelt fervor’” ( dushevnogo ognia). Filaret did not think 
that Pogodin could publish the article, considering the current political 
situation. Nevertheless, it was passed by the censor. Pisfma Filareta arkhi¬ 
episkopa chemigovskago k A . V. Gorskomu , 128, 134, 142. 

80 /h/d., 85. The Old-Believers supported the Germans during Filaret’s 
tenure as Bishop of Riga. 
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on the amount of cooperation he could get from the Russian 
government. Filaret wrote many letters to various officials in 
Russia in order to inform them about the situation in his diocese. 31 
He also wrote a historical-polemical article which was pub¬ 
lished in the journal Moskvitianin in 1843. 32 Filaret also wrote 
letters discussing the famine in Latvia in 1844-45. The Governor- 
General of the Baltic Provinces when Filaret was consecrated 
Bishop of Riga, Baron M. I. von der Pahlen (1776-1863), was 
a typical representative of the Baltic German nobility. 33 He 
was able to convince Tsar Nicholas I that Filaret’s predecessor, 
Bishop Irinarkh, and the priests in the Riga Diocese, were 
promising the Latvian and Estonian peasants that, if they con¬ 
verted to Orthodoxy, they could go into Russia and become 
state peasants. Baron von der Pahlen was able to convince the 
Tsar that the Baltic provinces were in revolt. 34 Filaret was able, 
by his caution and tact, to keep matters from exploding. In 
1843, in a letter from Count Protasov, Filaret was informed 
that the Tsar approved of his actions and appreciated his cau¬ 
tion and tact. 35 It should also be noted that the death of Count 
Aleksander Benckendorff in 1844 was a blow to the interests 
of the Baltic Germans. 36 In 1845, Baron von der Pahlen was 
replaced by a Russian, E. A. Golovin (1782-1858). 37 Golovin 

31 There are many excerpts in the articles by I. Listovskii and M. 
Moroshkin. 

32 See footnote 29. 

S3 A. N. Petrov, '‘Palen, baron Matvei Ivanovich von der,” Russkii 
biograficheskii slovaP, 13:136-7. 

34 M. Moroshkin, “Zapiski o dele latyshkom pri Irinarkhe i Filareta po 
delam Sv. Sinoda i bumag Innokentiia khersonskago,” Pravoslavnoe obozrenie, 
nos. 5/6 (1886): 126-62. Baron von der Pahlen drew up a list of 14 accusa¬ 
tions against Irinarkh. 

35 I. Listovskii, “Filaret arkhiepiskop Chernigovskii, s portretom,” Russkii 
arkhiv, no. 9 (1887): 53; M. Moroshkin, “Zapiska o dele latyshkom pri 
Irinarkhe i Filareta po delam Sv. Sinoda i bumag Innokentiia khersonskago,” 
Pravoslavnoe obozrenie , nos. 5/6 (1886): 165; Pis*ma Filareta arkhiepiskopa 
chernigovskago k A. V, Gorskomu , 107. 

36 For biographical details on Benckendorff see R. McNally, ‘'Aleksandr 
Khristoforovich Benckendorff,” The Modern Encyclopedia of Russian and 
Soviet History , 4:9-11. 

37 F. Miller, “Evgenii Aleksandrovich Golovin,” The Modern Encyclopedia 
of Russian and Soviet History , 13:17-18; Graf D. N. Tolstoi, “K biografii 
E. A. Golovina,” Russkii arkhiv (1872): 1954-79; Iu. Tolstoi, “Ocherk zhizny 
i sluzhby E. A. Golovina,” in P. Bartenev, Deviatnadtsatyi vek. Istoricheskii 
sbornik (Moscow, 1872), 1-64. 
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was a rather weak administrator who had fallen under the in¬ 
fluence of the mystic, E. A. Tatarinova, after a serious illness. 
The situation in Latvia did improve somewhat after Golovin’s 
appointment. Filaret was able to work fairly well with Golovin. 88 
Nevertheless, the efforts of the German barons and the Lutheran 
pastors to stem the conversion movement continued unabated. 
By 1848, Filaret was worn out and asked to be relieved of his 
duties. The outbreak of the revolutions of 1848 greatly affected 
the situation in the Baltic provinces. Nicholas was frightened 
by the outbreak of the revolution and felt that he needed the 
loyalty of the Baltic German barons. Golovin was replaced in 
1848 by Prince Aleksandr A. Suvorov (1804-1882), the grand¬ 
son of Fieldmarshal Aleksandr V. Suvorov. 39 Despite his lineage, 
the new Governor-General was perceived to be a Germanophile 
by many in the Baltic. Bishop Filaret and his friend, the future 
Slavophile, Iurii F. Samarin, were dismayed by Prince Suvorov’s 
actions. 40 In December 1848, Filaret was consecrated Bishop 
of Kharkov. 

Filaret served as Bishop of Riga during a critical period 
in the history of Latvia and the Baltic. The extent of the con¬ 
version movement in the Diocese of Riga forced the Lutheran 
pastors to pay more attention to the spiritual needs of the 
Latvians and the Estonians. The conversion movement also 
introduced a new cultural influence and world-view that ended 
the monopoly held by the Lutheran Church over the spiritual 
lives of the Latvian and Estonian peasants. 41 The Baltic Ger¬ 
man landlords, in turn, were forced to admit the need to in¬ 
troduce reforms which would mitigate the situation of the peas¬ 
antry. At first glance, it would seem that Filaret was in a situa- 

zs Pis'ma Filar eta arkhiepiskopa cherntgovskago k A. V. Gorskomu, 190. 

39 A. Chumilov, ' ‘General-gubernatorstvo kniazia A. A. Suvorov v Pri- 
ba’tiskom Krae, 1848-1851,” Russkii arkhiv , no. 9 (1980); “Aleksandr 
Arkad’evich Suvorov,” The Modern Encyclopedia of Russian and Soviet 
History , 38: 8. “Suvorov, Aleksandr Arkad’evich, Russkii biograficheskii 
slovar ’, 20: 496-8. Filaret and Iurii Samarin were greatly dismayed by 
Suvorov’s actions. 

40 Pis*ma Filareta arkhiepiskopa chernigovskago k A. V. Gorskomu , 222; 
N. Barsukov. Zhizn* i trudy M. P. Pogodina , 22 Vols. (St. Petersburg, 1896, 
reprint ed. The Hague, 1971), 10: 30-39. 

41 Toivo Raun, Estonia and the Estonians (Stanford, CA, 1987), 53-4. 
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tion that he could not control. Yet, he did influence events in 
Latvia. According to official church records, over 106,000 Lat¬ 
vian and Estonian peasants had converted to Orthodoxy by the 
spring of 1848. 42 Toivo Raun, in his monograph Estonia and 
the Estonians, noted that “no conversions occurred at the time 
in Estland or Kurland, despite the similarity of local conditions 
with those in Livland, because no Orthodox prelates in these 
provinces accepted proselytes.” 43 Filaret’s role in the success of 
the conversion movement in Latvia should certainly receive 
more attention than it has thus far. 


mud., 53. 

« Ibid., 53-4. 

^In a letter to M. P. Pogodin, Iu. Samarin noted that Filaret .. is 
fighting with all [his] strength against the tendencies of local life... N. 
Barsukov, Zhizn* i trudy M. P. Pogodin , 10:64. Samarin worked on the 
Stackelberg-Khanykov Commission (1845-1848) which attempted to formu¬ 
late a new system of government for Riga. While there, he became acquainted 
with Bishop Filaret. In 1847, Filaret sent a letter of recommendation for 
Samarin to A. V. Gorskii. Pis'ma Filareta arkhiepiskopa Chernigovskago k 
A . V. Gorskomu, 224. 
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The Orthodox Church and Biblical 
Interpretation* 


Veselin Kesich 


What importance is given to modem Biblical methods of 
interpretation in the Orthodox Church? Does it correspond to 
the spirit of Orthodoxy? How can one apply critical methods 
to the Word of God? 

These and similar questions have been raised in Orthodox 
circles and Orthodox theological schools in the United States 
and elsewhere in the Orthodox diaspora. Some fervently defend 
the use of the historical method as an indispensable tool in 
reading and understanding biblical texts and of enormous help 
in conveying and explaining the message of the Bible to the 
members of the Church. But as we might expect, there are many 
others who take quite a different position. Biblical criticism, in 
their view, destroys and obscures more than it builds and clari¬ 
fies. They usually point to distorted conclusions of radical liberal 
critics and find their refuge in a kind of crypto-fundamentalism. 

There is a growing awareness and desire on both sides to 
formulate an Orthodox approach to modern critical methods that 
would take into account the patristic interpretations of the Old 
and the New Testaments. Experienced biblical critics, not only 
Orthodox, have acknowledged that the historical-critical method 
practiced by radical liberal scholars is inadequate, due to their 
philosophical and theological assumptions. Also it is quite clear 
that the fundamentalist attitude to the Bible has nothing in 
common with the experience of Scripture in the Orthodox 
Church. Strangely, Biblical fundamentalism and radical liber- 

*A public lecture given in the faculty of theology, University of Thessalonika, 
October, 1991. 
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alism have one basic element in common: each sees in the 
Bible only one aspect of its message. The fundamentalist sees 
in the Bible only the divine, and the liberal only the human. 
Whereas the former neglects the human response, the latter 
excludes divine revelation. Both destroy the Bible as a divine- 
human witness of revelation. 

The Orthodox Church is no stranger to biblical criticism. 
The early church practiced it and produced results that are 
of lasting significance, “criticizing,” separating, rejecting and ex¬ 
cluding from its canon books which distorted the witness to 
Christ as he was known in history and in the life and experi¬ 
ence of his disciples and followers. The Church discarded those 
writings which presented an image of Christ which was the 
product of human designs and manipulated arbitrarily selected 
texts. 

St Irenaeus contended that the Gnostics’ use of Biblical texts 
to support their teachings was too selective. They simply ig¬ 
nored the internal structure and harmony of the Scriptures. In 
another instance, the church chose to select four different Gos¬ 
pels over the human harmonization, called the Diatessaron. 
The Church perceived the apocryphal and Gnostic Gospels, 
even the Diatessaron, as simply human documents, whereas 
it accepted the four Gospels as divine-human accounts of God’s 
historical revelation. These early interpreters regarded their 
critical work as separating truth from falsehood, keeping the 
image of Christ pure and free from any admixture. 

Modern critics acknowledge and praise the critical acumen 
of the early Church. One of them, G. Bornkamm, writes: “There 
is hardly a single extra-canonical writing we know of that we 
would wish had been included in the New Testament canon.” 
The canon which these interpreters produced has been the rock 
on which the church and its theology have built throughout the 
centuries. 

As the church continued on its mission to the world, it 
found that all problems were not solved with the forging of 
the canon. New and old questions awaited the church’s engage¬ 
ment and response. Some of these questions were imposed by 
attacks from outside, while others inevitably appeared from the 
very dynamic of the church’s life and its scripture. The Fathers 
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were confronted with crucial problems of biblical interpreta¬ 
tion. The struggle for the right method was primarily theo¬ 
logical: How are the Old and the New Testaments related? 
Above all, the dominant question was about who Christ was. 

The Church’s teachers and theologians argued over methods 
of interpretation. There could not be found two more opposing 
points of view than between representatives of radical typology 
and radical allegorism, between Theodore of Mopsuestia and 
Origen. For the former, the story of Abraham and his two sons 
(Gal 4:22f) is history, but for the latter it does not have any¬ 
thing to do with the facts of history. Both of these approaches 
to Biblical texts, when applied in their radical, extreme form, 
led to undermining or even breaking the ties of unity between 
the two Testaments: one by reducing the number of types 
and the other by finding them everywhere. The Church, on 
the basis of her own experience, modified both methods by tran¬ 
scending extremes, once and for all preserving the historical 
categories of biblical revelation, while at the same time pointing 
out an inner correspondence between some historical events in 
God’s revelatory activity. 

The Fathers’ interest undoubtedly was in the meaning of 
the history of salvation. They interpreted historical facts in a 
spiritual manner. The typological-allegorical method they used 
was both historically and theologically indispensable. They were 
concerned as well with what the text really said. We cannot 
overlook their achievement; the results of their interpretation 
are still with us. And yet modern questions and interests do not 
fully correlate with the patristic answer. 

It has been well said and often repeated that we should 
not only learn the Fathers, but learn from them. We should 
not simply repeat what they said but explore how and why they 
said it, the way they encountered the problems and interests of 
their own time and how they struggled to find solutions. Our 
problems and our questions are different from theirs. 

The modem method of interpretation corresponds to our 
historical interest, to our urge to interpret spiritual matters in 
historical terms. While the questions of authorship of the biblical 
books, grammatical examination of the texts, and literary analysis 
were on the periphery of the early exegetes’ work, they have be- 
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come the center of our concern. Modern scholars of all per¬ 
suasions have been asking these and other questions linked with 
the practice of historical criticism. Due to the ongoing debates 
in our Orthodox circles, we should try, although briefly, to spell 
out the main reasons why it is historically necessary and theo¬ 
logically tenable for us to use and apply the method of his¬ 
torical criticism and to participate actively in biblical and above 
all in Gospel research. 

The Gospel is the message of salvation, the revelation of 
the incarnate word of God. The Gospels, however, as written 
documents did not appear as “dictation from heaven,” did not 
suddenly drop from the sky. They are the response to and 
the record of the revelation of Christ, written by his inspired 
disciples. 

There was a definite development of the written Gospel 
tradition. The evangelist Luke in his preface (1:1-4) strongly 
suggests three stages in this development. First came “the 
things which have been accomplished among us,” i.e., the events 
of Christ’s life. Then the second stage was the transmssion of 
these happenings by “eyewitnesses and ministers of the word,” 
by those who followed Christ. Finally, the third stage was 
the composition of the Gospels by the evangelists. The very 
attribution of the Gospels to four specific human being implies 
that the evangelists contributed something, that they played 
an active role in the composition of their Gospels. Although 
Christ was central to all three stages of development of the 
Gospel tradition, nevertheless these stages are clearly distin¬ 
guishable one from another. 

Fundamentalist biblical interpreters do not recognize these 
three distinctive stages. In their zeal they identify the third stage 
with the first and completely overlook the importance and com¬ 
plexity of the second. They crave the “pure” Word of God 
without tradition. 

In our Orthodox understanding, on the contrary, these 
three stages were linked into one whole organic growth by the 
living memory of past events, as well as by the presence of 
Christ himself. The very diversity of the inspired books, the 
variety of traditions incorporated in them, invite and encourage 
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the research into the Gospels. The written Gospels belong to 
the history of Christ and his Church, and as such they are open 
for historical and critical research. 

The Christian Churches would obscure their own his¬ 
torical origins if they cut the story of Jesus off from its con¬ 
temporary historical and religious context and interpreted it 
according to their own modern subjective experience. The Christ 
of the Gospels interacted fully with the people he met, with 
the disciples who followed him, and who knew him. Historical 
research helps us to overcome subjective interpretations and 
makes us aware of the perils of modernizing Jesus, as well as 
of producing an “otherworldly Jesus,” Jesus as an “alien figure” 
who supposedly had nothing in common with us and as such 
cannot be known or experienced by us. 

For Orthodox Christians, biblical criticism is rooted theo¬ 
logically in the Church’s teaching of the incarnation and un¬ 
derstanding of the charisma of inspiration. God became man, 
and the words of the incarnate Christ received the “fleshly 
garment” of the time and the country of his coming. To repudi¬ 
ate the historical examination of the record of revelation would 
undermine the importance of the historical incarnation and 
encourage docetic tendencies. Then there would be no great 
difference between the incarnate Christ of the New Testament 
and the Hindu avatars. 

The Gospels’ words are both divine and human. The truth 
of God became incarnate in the reception and contemplation 
of it by human beings. The fact that the books of the New 
Testament and of the Bible as a whole, are ascribed to individual 
authors indicates that the human factor cannot be ignored either 
historically or theologically. In our eagerness to grasp their 
meaning, we seek knowledge of the historical, social, religious 
and literary contexts of passages in the Gospels. Of course, all 
this accumulated knowledge will not guarantee that we reach 
its full meaning. Interpreters as early as Origen insisted upon 
intellectual and spiritual efforts to understand a Biblical text. 
“Readers need an open mind and considerable study... to 
enter into the mind of writers to find out with what spiritual 
meaning each event was recorded” (Contra Celsum 1:42). Just 
as the human nature of Christ reveals his divine nature, so the 
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historical meaning, the “human factor” of the Scripture leads 
to its spiritual significance. The latter is not “beyond” the 
former, but “within” it. 

The incarnation itself presupposes and justifies historical 
research. The evangelists wrote according to inspiration, yet 
they were able to express their own point of view or intention. 
This is not a discovery of modern scholarship; Origen in his 
commentary on the Gospel of John stressed the human aspect 
of the text. Inspiration has nothing in common with mechanical 
dictation or with literal inerrancy, which is utterly foreign to 
the New Testament witness. The Gospels bear witness to the 
Truth and to the power of God, not to their freedom from 
human error. The concept of inerrancy reveals more about 
our human desire for absolute literal certainty than about 
biblical inspiration, which appears to be a positive divine-human 
interaction mediating the Word of God through the genuine 
human condition, including human limitations. The language of 
the inspired authors was not absolute, but like ours, culturally 
conditioned. The reality and the message, however, which they 
conveyed through their own idioms, are not relative. Every 
word of the Gospels is full of color, it has life in itself. The 
concept of inerrancy deprives these words of life. 

The views of the New Testament critic concerning who 
Jesus is or concerning the origins of the Apostolic church are 
influenced by his presuppositions. Obviously he brings in his 
own religious attitudes and assumptions regarding the historical 
method itself. “Christianity has nothing to fear from scholar¬ 
ship,” wrote a modern scholar, James D. G. Dunn. “Scholars 
may be a different matter! For individual scholars have their 
biases and prejudices, like every human being... Thankfully, 
scholarship is larger than the opinions of any particular scholar, 
however eminent.” [Evidence for Jesus (Philadelphia: West¬ 
minster Press, 1985), p. 103.] And yet in spite of these schol¬ 
ars, historical research has made advances and clarified the 
meaning of many biblical passages. In the hands of some schol¬ 
ars, a particular text may seem to us presented in a distorted 
light, or only partially. In the hands of others, the researcher 
leads us to the meaning of the text. Interpreters work with dif¬ 
ferent sets of presuppositions or guiding principles. 
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No scholar is free from presuppositions. The most dan¬ 
gerous fallacy is the belief that one does not have any. Fr 
Georges Florovsky used to say that “one should never try to 
empty one’s mind of all presuppositions,” for “such an attempt 
would be a suicide of the mind and can only issue in total mental 
sterility.” Our basic “presupposition” is that the Orthodox in¬ 
terpreter is free in his research, but free within the perspective 
of the Church’s living tradition. Scripture is not a field by itself; 
its meaning is revealed within the life of the Church. None of 
the Fathers regarded the Bible as a self-interpreting book. With¬ 
out the Church there would not be a New Testament, and with¬ 
out the gospel revealed and proclaimed there would be no 
Church. Scripture reveals its meaning within a tradition that is 
scripturally inspired. There has been a temptation throughout 
the history of the Christian Church to view the Bible as “in¬ 
telligible in itself,” and to view subsequent dogmatic and litur¬ 
gical growth as signs of a break with the “purity and simplicity” 
of the Gospel. But what is “pure” in the formation of the 
Church is manifested in its growth. The growth comes from 
the seed, and the seed is the Gospel itself. This is the frame¬ 
work within which our guiding principles of interpretation must 
be set forth clearly. Tradition for us is not a hindrance. “The 
presence of tradition does not hinder the exegete any more 
than gravity hampers the racer,” wrote Gustav Weigel. “It only 
keeps him on the ground.” 

There is one more issue that we should mention, the ques¬ 
tion of the presuppositions behind the modern critical method 
itself. Some scholars understand history as a “closed continuum,” 
in which events “are connected by a succession of cause and 
effect.” They assume that this closed universe cannot be dis¬ 
rupted by powers from above. If this philosophical premise is 
accepted, then it means that we cannot speak about God’s 
activities in history. Hence this assumption excludes the idea 
of transcendence and of any theological work based upon the 
knowledge of God. In the face of these arguments, we must 
keep in mind that the method of Biblical criticism is in itself 
neutral and in principle it does not exclude the idea of tran¬ 
scendence. Biblical scholars should be guided by the principles 
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that come from the biblically grounded view that history is 
open to God’s intervention. The Bible owes its existence, in 
the words of St John Chrysostom, to God’s condescension 
(sygkatabasis ). With this simple definition of what the Bible 
is, the divine transcendence is asserted and critical interpreta¬ 
tion is implied. For in God’s divine act of condescension his 
words took form in the languages of human beings. 

The Fathers, using their method of interpretation, did not 
solve all our problems related to biblical texts. Modern re¬ 
searchers have not and will not arrive at the final truth of 
the divine-human documents. “For no created mind can by any 
means possess the capacity to understand all,” wrote Origen. 
Then he explained why perfection could not be achieved: As 
soon as the human mind has “discovered a small fragment of 
what it is seeking, it again sees other things that must be sought 
for; and if in turn it comes to know these, it will again see 
arising out of them many more things that demand investiga¬ 
tion” (On First Principles, 4.3.14). Biblical research never 
stops. The old methods are questioned, new approaches to the 
Biblical texts are applied, and ancient evidence is reexamined 
and reevaluated. No single document from antiquity has been 
so thoroughly examined as the Gospels. Historical investigation 
of this most basic source of Christianity has proven to be re¬ 
warding historically. Our knowledge of first-century Chris¬ 
tianity, as well as of the contemporary Hellenistic-Jewish en¬ 
vironment has deepened. We can now approach the question 
of who Jesus is in a new way, while in no way diminishing or 
deviating from the living image of Christ mediated and relived 
in the Church. 

In conclusion, let us make a brief comment on the life 
of the Orthodox Church in the United States. There is growing 
interest in Bible studies, both in Orthodox theological schools 
and in Orthodox parishes. Although they were hesitant to engage 
in Biblical studies on the graduate level a couple of decades 
ago, more and more Orthodox students in recent years have 
been working for doctoral degrees in this field. They no longer 
regard Biblical research as a “Protestant” sphere of intellectual 
and spiritual activity. We may expect soon the emergence of 
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a group of young Orthodox Biblical scholars in America, ground¬ 
ed in Orthodox historical and theological tradition and with 
first-hand experience of doing research in Scripture. This will 
mark the intellectual and spiritual growth of our churches 
everywhere. 

This interest in Biblical research is definitely linked to 
what has been going on in Orthodox parishes. In many Ortho¬ 
dox communities Bible studies are organized and held regularly 
as church activities. The initial impetus for these study groups 
came from pressure from the outside, from contacts with non- 
Orthodox neighbors and friends. The Orthodox became aware 
that their knowledge of the Bible, of the New Testament, was 
meager, and they desired to study to know what their church’s 
attitude is to disputed Biblical questions. But we should not 
ascribe this movement only to pressure from the outside; it 
also comes from the dynamic life of local Christian communities, 
their striving to understand the basic teachings of the Church 
and to participate fully in its worship. 

These study groups, usually under the leadership of their 
pastors, ask for Biblical commentaries on various books of the 
New Testament and other material on the historical and dogmatic 
growth of the church. As might be expected, most of our faith¬ 
ful find scholarly contributions in the field too technical and 
complex. They ask for more popular books, which laymen would 
be able to follow and from which they could profit spiritually. 
This is a challenge to Orthodox scholars and teachers, to trans¬ 
late their research and to convey in clear terms an Orthodox 
perspective within which the people would be able to use, to 
judge and evaluate new ideas which are appearing so frequently 
in our pluralistic society. 

In view of these developments, Biblical interpreters may 
influence Christian life significantly. Their findings or inter¬ 
pretations not only furnish information to satisfy public curiosity, 
but become a call to a new life in Christ, as it was in the early 
Church. 

Revival of interest in the Bible accompanies theological 
awakening. A theological revival will not occur without genuine 
interest and active participation in Biblical research. One cannot 
take place without the other. 
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Orthodox Missiological Education 
For the 21st Century* 


Michael J. Oleksa 


The task of training Orthodox Christian missionaries for 
the next century worldwide is a topic too great and too grand 
to discuss adequately in one paper, for the Orthodox Church 
embraces tens of millions of believers, dozens of languages 
and cultures on every continent. This paper will therefore ini¬ 
tially present some historic and theological principles of Ortho¬ 
dox missiology globally, and in the second part focus on Ortho¬ 
dox Christian mission in America, specifically in Alaska. 


History of Orthodox Christian Mission 

The Eastern Orthodox Church traces its origins historically 
and geographically to Pentecost, when with the coming of the 
Holy Spirit the ancient Christian community began the evan¬ 
gelization of the world. Already on the first day of missionary 
outreach two basic principles were eternally established: (1) each 
nation must hear the wondrous works of God, that is, the Gos¬ 
pel—and not some other message—(2) in its own language. 

The message the missionary is to deliver is the salvific 
story of Jesus Christ, Emmanuel, crucified, dead, risen and 
ascended in glory. Each person and each culture and nation 
will receive this message differently, uniquely, and respond ac¬ 
cordingly. This difference or uniqueness in hearing and receiv¬ 
ing is inevitable. The Gospel becomes incarnate in each human 

*A talk given at Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, California, on 
October 31, 1992. 
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personality and in each cultural setting in a unique and ir¬ 
replaceable way and this variety is not only to be anticipated 
and respected but treasured. The same Gospel, the same Christ, 
manifests itself in multiplicity. The story must be “translated” 
into the language and the cultural categories, the worldview, 
of the hearers with meticulous attention to the accuracy and 
adequacy of their language. Doing theology, finding “words 
adequate to God,” in Greek required eight centuries of debates, 
discussions and decisions, the history of the ancient councils 
of the undivided Christian Church of the first millennium a.d. 
The first missionaries must approach any new situation with 
humility, learn its language, study its customs, ideas and ideals, 
and present the Christian message within this framework. 

The Greeks had a particular advantage in that the Chris¬ 
tian Scriptures were already available in their language. Other 
nations have had to rely on translations of the Greek texts into 
theirs, and this has been the special initial task of Orthodox 
missionaries, who have often had to create an alphabet for 
peoples who lacked any literary tradition. St Cyril invented a 
writing system for Slavonic before travelling to Moravia, in 
Central Europe at the invitation of Prince Rastislav in the ninth 
century. St Stephen of Perm had to create a Zyrian alphabet 
at Perm in Siberia. The Tatars received the written Gospel from 
St Hourg and St Barsanuphius at Kazan. St Innocent of Irkutsk 
continued this tradition near Lake Baikal in the seventeenth 
century, as Saints Innocent Veniaminov and Nicholas Kasatkin 
did in Alaska and Japan respectively in the nineteenth century. 
The initial goal of every successful Orthodox mission is to 
incarnate the Gospel in a local language and culture, realizing 
that this task will require centuries to complete. The model 
for this enculturation of the Christian message has historically 
been the experience of the eastern Mediterranean, essentially 
that of Byzantium. 

This does not mean, however, that in order to become 
authentically Christian, each person or nation must be cul¬ 
turally or linguistically Hellenized, for the very struggle between 
the Gospel and its original cultural context was precisely be¬ 
tween Greek culture and philosophy and the Hebraic God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Ultimately, it was Hellenic culture 
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that was Christianized, not the Gospel which was Hellenized, 
at least in the East. The missionaries must, therefore, be thor¬ 
oughly familiar with the process by which the Living God 
triumphed over or rather transformed this first culture as a 
paradigm for the process they are initiating. The experience of 
the first thousand years and the correct decisions, the con¬ 
sensus, of the undivided ancient Church—what the Orthodox 
call Tradition (upper case T)—is not only informative but nor¬ 
mative for Orthodox theology, worship, spirituality and mis¬ 
sion. It is faithfulness to this heritage, rather than any cultural 
uniformity or administrative centralization, that constitutes the 
unity of the Orthodox communion. 

Preparation for missionary outreach must necessarily focus 
on the Holy Scriptures, Church History and Patristics, and the 
indigenous language and culture of the particular tribe or na¬ 
tion so that they too may hear the wondrous works of God in 
their own language, conducting the worship, celebrating the 
sacraments of the ancient undivided Church in their own musical 
tradition, architectural heritage and artistic expression. The 
ultimate goal would be the eventual creation of an autonomous 
or autocephalous (self-governing) Church within the worldwide 
community of Orthodox Churches. 


Theological Considerations 

The theology of the Eastern Church emphasizes certain 
aspects of the Christian Faith that Western theology has tended 
to neglect, and this also has an important bearing on missiology. 
The Greek Fathers understood the creation of human beings 
in God’s “image and likeness” in a variety of ways, never ar¬ 
riving at a precise definition of what constituted these. The 
consensus, however, distinguished between the two terms, image 
being the unique status of human persons as existing and eter¬ 
nally existing, as free, creative, autonomous creatures—charac¬ 
teristics humanity still possesses—and likeness being those divine 
attributes humans have distorted or lost through sin—kindness, 
gentleness, generosity, patience, joy, peace, love. This likeness- 
to-God was not Adam’s static condition, but a goal he was to 
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attain. Sin has re-oriented humanity in a harmful and self¬ 
destructive direction but only distorted, not destroyed, the image 
of God in humanity. This distinction between image and likeness 
allows Eastern Christianity to be more open, more tolerant 
and accepting, of creative expressions and spiritual impulses 
that may be culturally different but not necessarily alien or 
antithetical to the Gospel. Orthodoxy rejects cultural or lin¬ 
guistic uniformity as incompatible with respect for human 
beings created in God’s image, as free, unique, autonomous 
creatures. 

Likeness to God, however, is not only a goal Adam did 
not attain but one which no people can now reach by their own 
efforts. God has revealed Himself in these latter days as Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, Three Divine (uncreated, eternal, omnisci¬ 
ent, almighty, transcendent) Persons, so united in love that they 
are also undivided. No individual person can be “like God,” for 
God is a community of Persons. Orthodox doctrine affirms 
personal but not individual salvation, for to be saved is to at¬ 
tain to the condition of God-likeness, to become, by grace—by 
God’s energy and power—as well as by human consent, deter¬ 
mination and effort, like the Holy Trinity in “goodness and 
wisdom,” as Holy Fathers say. 

This process of divinization ( theosis ) which the catechu¬ 
mens are invited to begin at baptism, constitutes an eternal 
quest for and growth toward restoring the likeness of God in 
each Christian. Salvation, defined as becoming God-like, is a 
never-ending transformation “from glory to glory” undertaken 
as a member of the Body of Christ, in communion with God 
and in unity with one’s neighbor. It is a communal process 
which no one can undertake or accomplish alone. To be saved 
is to be in the right relationship with God, neighbor and the 
entire created universe. No one is ever, from this perspective, 
ever permanently or irreversibly “saved,” not even the missionary. 

All humankind is either actively pursuing this goal, ful¬ 
filling this task, or it is not. The non-Christian or pre-Christian 
or even anti-Christian person may be already on this quest or 
completely unreceptive, unresponsive, or hostile to it, con¬ 
sciously or not. The missionary’s task is to clarify and articulate 
this message, knowing, as Alexei Khomiakov wrote, where the 
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Church is, but never knowing where it is not. One might say 
the Christian is one who knows where Christ is, but can never 
be certain where He is not. It is His identity which will con¬ 
stitute the essence of the Good News the missionary will bring 
to another person, place, culture or nation. Jesus is the Good 
News. Jesus is salvation. It is He who restores the proper bal¬ 
ance, the harmonious relationship between God and humanity, 
between Creator and creation, and between humankind and the 
entire cosmos. This vision of God, the world and the human 
place in it is celebrated and affirmed in public worship, the 
liturgical life of the Christian community. It is in the context of 
the Liturgy that the individual believer becomes embued with 
these biblical, doctrinal, theological and spiritual principles, and 
is restored to communion with God, neighbor, and the created 
universe in Christ. He is the origin, the means and goal of 
Christian life. 


Orthodox Mission in Alaska 

In September 1794, the first Orthodox Christian mis¬ 
sionaries arrived in the New World to announce the Good 
News of Salvation. They discovered at Kodiak, Alaska, that 
before they could begin to challenge their target population to 
orient their lives toward the Living God, they had to defend 
and protect them from the abuses and exploitation to which 
they were subjected by officials of the Russian-American Com¬ 
pany, the trading monopoly which dominated colonial life from 
1784 to 1867. It is impossible to initiate the process of growth 
toward God-likeness in a community oppressed by violence, 
injustice and immorality. If Alexander Baranov and his regime 
were representative of Christian behavior, mass conversions 
would be extremely unlikely, so the mission had to denounce 
his inhumane treatment of indigenous peoples immediately upon 
its arrival, not only to their ecclesiastical superiors, but to com¬ 
pany officials and Baranov’s victims on site. This led to strained 
and eventual hostile relations between the missionaries and the 
governor, but faithfulness to Christ demanded that they assume 
this position. To act in a Christ-like way in any given circum¬ 
stance is basic to the Christian life, and the missionary is called 
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not only to talk about, to teach and preach the Gospel, but 
also to live, to exemplify it. 

Risking their lives to visit and tend to their flocks, the 
missionaries familiarized themselves with the beliefs and re¬ 
ligious practices of the Kodiak Aleuts and began presenting 
Christianity as the fulfillment of their age-long spiritual striv¬ 
ings. They were tolerant and respectful of traditions that were 
foreign to them, seeking a way to accommodate these within 
the broadest possible Christian setting. While they were critical 
of polygamy, they were more concerned to promote harmony 
between peoples than to introduce new sources for strife among 
them. Most impressive was their positive evaluation of Alaskan 
spirituality, which affirmed the sacredness of life and life- 
sustaining forces. 

Western Alaskans spoke of this life force as the Inua, Yua, 
or Sua, depending on the language; each term was closely re¬ 
lated to their word for human being— Inuk, Yuk or Suk. Their 
traditional art depicted various animals with a human figure 
or face “inserted” somewhere inside, an iconic depiction of the 
life that enlivened not only all humans but all creatures. Tribal 
ceremonies annually “recycled” the inua/yua/sua of the animals 
whose lives had been voluntarily offered to the hunters so that 
the human beings could live. The warlus, whale, seal, sea lion 
and otter, as well as the salmon, were considered intelligent, sen¬ 
sitive, and therefore willing victims of the hunters, and their 
cooperation was regarded as necessary for the success of any 
hunt. If people wasted meat or spoke disrespectfully of the 
animal, the entire species would withhold itself, and the people 
would suffer deprivation or even starvation. Hunting and eat¬ 
ing were therefore rituals by which the people and the animal 
respected each other, and all the implements of the hunt, to¬ 
gether with cooking and dining utensils, reflected aspects of 
this interdependence. 


The Mission from Alaska 

This reverential awe of the mystery of life is celebrated and 
affirmed in Orthodox worship and sacramental theology. Mission 
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extends beyond the human community to the natural world which 
God “so loved.” St John the Evangelist could have chosen to 
use the word “oikoumene” and written “For God so loved the 
inhabited earth that he sent his Son....” But the text reads 
instead “For God so loved the cosmos”—the entire creation, the 
whole universe, that He sent His Son (Jn 3:16). The whole crea¬ 
tion suffers the effect of human sin. St Paul writes that it groans, 
awaiting the transformation of humankind (Rom 8:22). The 
modern ecological crisis only demonstrates that individually and 
collectively humans are getting better at disrupting and destroy¬ 
ing the natural environment, using more efficient technologies to 
desecrate and destroy it. Christians are often accused of com¬ 
plicity with the pollution and exploitation of the world’s natural 
resources, since Genesis confers dominion of the earth on 
Adam. But this status as ruler of the world predates sin. Humans 
were indeed intended to be God’s image and likeness and there¬ 
fore His Presence in the world; but in their fallen, sinful condi¬ 
tion they only appropriate the world and each other for their 
own self-centered and self-destructive purposes. Sin and the 
mortality it has introduced into earthly existence set each person 
and creature against every other. Darwinian survival of the 
strong over the weak has become the new norm. But this is un¬ 
natural, against nature, against God’s oikonomia. His saving 
plan. The Holy Scriptures are the historical record by which 
He has acted to restore and transfigure the cosmos He still 
loves. 

Confronted with this reverence for life, Orthodox missions 
everywhere have affirmed rather than denounced it. In the 
agricultural societies of the Middle East and southern Europe, 
the Great Blessing of Water at epiphany each year resonated 
with the pre-Christian spiritual intuition that water is life- 
sustaining and essential to life. God has used water throughout 
the history of salvation. In the Old Covenant, He began the 
creation of the world with water, separating the waters of the 
universe into seas, oceans and rivers. Paradise is bounded by 
rivers, as is the Promised Land. Sin is drowned by the flood in 
the days of Noah. The infant Moses is taken from the waters 
of the Nile. Water gushes from the rock in the wilderness 
when Moses strikes it with his staff. The children of Israel are 
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saved from bondage by passing through the Red Sea. Elijah 
uses water in his contest with the priests of Baal on the moun¬ 
tain top, and crosses over the Jordan before ascending in his 
fiery chariot. And Christ begins his public ministry by coming 
to the river to be baptized. Here He begins anew the re-creation 
of the world, as the Spirit of God again appears on the face 
of the waters. All of this is recounted in the church each 
January. The sacred history is “applied” to this place, to these 
waters in the midst of the congregation. The water in this way 
is “projected” into the Kingdom “which is to come,” to be for 
the believers an eschatological sign, a tangible, visible, drinka¬ 
ble symbol of the cosmos, as it will all be on the Last Day. 

In fact, for those who are acquiring the “mind of Christ” the 
whole creation is already filled with His Presence. The Aleuts 
and Eskimos were right, but they could never have guessed 
the Personal Identity of the lnua/Yua: it is all Christ. By 
conforming ourselves to the paradigm He Himself is, each 
person becomes fully the human being they were intended 
from all eternity to be. By behaving in a humble, reverential 
and respectful way to all creatures and to all creation, each 
believer affirms the vision of the created universe the New 
Testament conveys in Colossians 1. This is not “paganism” 
but a Christian understanding of the eternal significance of the 
cosmos as a sacramental sign, the means by which God re¬ 
veals and communicates Himself to humankind. 

In addition, therefore, to the traditional disciplines of 
scriptural, liturgical, patristic and historical studies. Orthodox 
missiological education in the next decades must concentrate 
deliberately on this cosmic dimension in its exegesis of the 
Bible, in its celebration of worship, and in conveying the patristic 
theological legacy and history of missions. Besides having a 
mission to Alaska and similar places, the Church must recog¬ 
nize that it is in dialogue with these cultures, and that they 
have something to offer the Church as well. Alaska has a 
mission to the Christian community in the United States and 
the world beyond. It is to remind the Church of its own his¬ 
tory and theology, the ecological significance of what may have 
been dismissed in some earlier age as merely poetic or marginal, 
and focus attention on the cosmic dimensions of Christian 
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doctrine, scripture, and liturgy. Eastern Christianity is not pan¬ 
theistic. It does not believe that God and the Creation are 
coterminous, for God is transcendent, pre-existing, having no 
necessity to create the world. He exists beyond, outside and 
without the cosmos. But within the world He is present in 
every person and every thing. There is no place were He is 
not, for He is before all things, and in Him all things subsist. 
Having created the universe because of His pre-existing Love 
for it and all that is in it, God sustains it at each moment by 
His energy. His grace. His agape. Creation is not a long-ago 
act, the first in an infinite sequence of historical events, but 
an on-going process. God creates the world at each moment. 

Christians are therefore not pantheists but pan-en-theists; 
and it is the function of liturgy to manifest this experience and 
apprehension of reality, to move it from mental concept to 
concrete realization, from doctrinal proposition to a cosmic 
event. This is what is fulfilled in the sacramental and liturgical 
life of the Church; but it is very poorly appreciated or under¬ 
stood, even by Orthodox theologians, hierarchy, clergy, and 
pastors, especially in the secular west. The peasants of eastern 
and southern Europe and the hunters and gatherers of Africa, 
Asia and Alaska probably understand this better. A dialogue 
needs to be re-established between them, “for the salvation of 
the world.” 

The Christian, as my beloved teacher of blessed memory. 
Father Alexander Schmemann wrote, is a person who, wherever 
he/she looks, sees Christ and rejoices in Him. This is the vision, 
the experience of the world which the missionary of the next 
century must convey to and celebrate before all people every¬ 
where—not only in remote tribal communities of the develop¬ 
ing world but in the cities and suburbs of the developed, where 
this witness is even more desperately needed. Orthodox theo¬ 
logians must look afresh at their rich heritage from this per¬ 
spective. They must bring forth as crucial to the oikoumene— 
and, indeed, to the entire cosmos—the biblical, liturgical and 
patristic heritage of the ancient Orthodox Catholic Faith, so 
that the Church can be more truly Herself, the Body of Christ, 
existing for those outside Her, for their transfiguration, re¬ 
demption and eternal salvation. 
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During most of the millennium now ending, the Orthodox 
Churches have been suppressed by hostile rulers. From the 
seventh century onward, the free voice of the Orthodox Churches 
has been silenced by the Islamic Arabs and Turks in the Middle 
East, Greece and the Balkans, and by the Tatars, secularized 
Western-oriented aristocracy and finally, the Bolsheviks in Rus¬ 
sia. Only now, at last, do most Orthodox Christians enjoy the 
freedom to explore their spiritual legacy and to begin their 
mission to the world unfettered by political oppression or in¬ 
terference. This too seems providential, not only for Eastern 
Orthodoxy but for the planet as a whole. The missiological task 
is enormous; but it is certainly no greater than that which the 
Church faced two millennia ago, on Pentecost. May the same 
“Heavenly King, the Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, Who is 
everywhere present, filling all things. Treasury of Blessings and 
Life-Giver,” guide, inspire and sanctify this evangelical mission 
as the third Christian millennium begins. Marana that 
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Theological Education at St Vladimir’s Seminary 

(Address of Fr Thomas Hopko at his installation as 
Dean of St Vladimir's Seminary) 


St Vladimir’s is a theological seminary educating men and 
women for service in the Orthodox Church. Most of its students are 
preparing for pastoral work, primarily in the ordained ministries, 
primarily in North America. Others are preparing for academic 
and scholarly service. And others are studying to become mis¬ 
sionaries, religious educators, chaplains, writers, church musicians, 
iconographers and monastics. 

As an Orthodox theological seminary, St Vladimir’s situates 
its curriculum of scholarly studies and practical training in the con¬ 
text of liturgical worship and spiritual formation. Developing each 
of these areas—the academic, the practical and the spiritual, and 
maintaining the right relationship between them, provide the school’s 
dean, faculty and trustees with countless demands for decisions and 
actions. 

The dean’s task, as the person charged with overseeing the 
life and work of the school, is to assure that decisions are made and 
actions are taken in a setting where all members of the community 
are properly included. The dean’s duty is to see that all questions 
and suggestions are received and considered, all differences and 
distinctions are cherished and respected, and all structures and 
procedures are defined and followed. The dean is called to lead an 
educational community where everyone is encouraged and em¬ 
powered to listen, to speak and to act in a collegial and conciliar 
manner which necessarily requires compromise and consensus. 


Academic Education 

St Vladimir’s seeks to provide its students with an education 
in the classical fields of Orthodox Church studies: scripture and 
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liturgy, church history and patristics, dogmatic and practical theology, 
spirituality and ethics, canon law, homiletics, languages, music and 
art. 

Finding the best way of organizing, integrating and teaching 
its academic and practical subjects is a perennial problem in the 
seminary. Converts from diverse backgrounds and experiences, both 
North American and foreign, comprise half the student body. The 
“native” Orthodox men and women are also of diverse countries, 
cultures, traditions and ecclesial experiences. The heterogeneous 
character of the student body presents enormous pedagogical chal¬ 
lenges at a time when the number of foreign students, especially 
from Eastern Europe and the former USSR, can increase according 
to the school’s ability to secure funds to support their studies. 

Continual renewal and refinement of the seminary’s curriculum 
of studies, with the development of more effective methods of in¬ 
struction, are necessary and unavoidable. Vision is revision in living 
communities, and organization is reorganization. St Vladimir’s Semi¬ 
nary is no exception. The school must be constantly changing in 
order to remain faithful to its unchanging mission of educating and 
integrating its students into the vision and life of the Orthodox 
Church. 

To implement its various programs of studies, the seminary 
must develop its faculty. Opportunities must be available for the 
teachers to refine their skills, deepen their knowledge and convey 
their findings. We are grateful, thanks largely to the work of our 
development office, that in addition to receiving funding from founda¬ 
tions for trustee development, for student and employee assistance, 
for scholarships and library expansion, the seminary has also re¬ 
ceived grants to develop its present faculty and to find future teachers 
for the school. The new faculty by-laws and handbook will include 
guidelines for professional growth contracts and sabbatical leaves 
for the seminary’s professors and teachers. The seminary press will 
continue to provide opportunities for publication. 

Fr John Meyendorffs death and the resignation of the professor 
of practical theology require the seminary to find teachers in church 
history, patristics and practical theology, as well as persons to 
oversee the school’s field education and doctor of ministry programs. 
My election as dean also demands that someone soon be found 
to teach dogmatic theology and spirituality! The new teachers must 
be academically competent, rooted in Orthodox liturgical and spiritual 
practice, and aware of the practical, pastoral needs of contemporary 
church life in America and abroad. 

The faculty council has arranged for several candidates to 
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teach at the school in the next few years, with the hope of recom¬ 
mending persons to the seminary board of trustees for permanent 
appointments by the fall of 1995. Among those accepting invita¬ 
tions to teach courses in upcoming semesters are Dr Verna Harrison, 
Prof. Petros Vasiliades, Mr John Behr, Fr Alexander Golitsyn, Fr 
Paul Wesche, Prof. Dimitri Pospielovsky and Fr George Morelli. 


Practical Training 

All seminary courses have a pastoral, missionary and apologetic 
orientation. The scriptures and services, saints and sacraments, coun¬ 
cils and canons which witness to the Church’s vision and life are 
examined, interpreted and applied in relation to contemporary issues 
and realities. This requires reflection on the state of things and the 
spirit of the times, and direct involvement with men, women and 
children in today’s church and world. 

The seminary’s practical theology program, including parish as¬ 
signments and field work experiences outside an ecclesiastical setting, 
attempts to fill the need for practical training to the extent that this 
is possible while the students are in school. Its purpose is to begin 
a process of developing the students’ self-knowledge and technical 
skills, and to provide them with experiential terms of reference for 
their academic studies. We still look to the time when internship 
training and continuing education for pastors and church workers, 
together with programs for personal and professional counsel and 
nurture, will be a mandatory part of the Orthodox Church’s pro¬ 
gram of theological education. 


Liturgical Life and Spiritual Formation 

Liturgical worship and spiritual counsel provide the context for 
scholarly study and practical training in an Orthodox seminary. 
Theology is not simply studied, say the saints, it is suffered. It is 
not only a matter of ink, but of blood. It requires prayer and 
repentance. It is an ascetic as well as an intellectual activity. It 
involves mind and heart, reason and will, spirit and body. It is a 
vision bom from action; an action informed by vision. 

Prayer is the proof of theology; spiritual growth and ethical 
action are its fruit. Theologians are those who tmly pray; and those 
who truly pray are theologians. The rule of worship is the rule of 
faith. Theology is sung by one voice in the midst of the church. It 
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is the climax of purity, an experiential knowledge of God through 
a communion of love born of gratitude and praise in the midst of 
affliction and trial. 

We know very well that such sayings, so often repeated in 
Orthodox circles, are all too often nothing more than empty words 
for which account will be given on the day of judgment. But the 
mindless mouthings of truths do not make them any less true. 
Liturgical and personal prayer, psalmody, hymnody, spiritual read¬ 
ing and listening, meditation and contemplation, confession of sins, 
revealing of thoughts and feelings, sacramental participation and 
ascetical struggle under the guidance of elder men and women in 
the community are an essential part of Orthodox theological 
education. 

Liturgical worship and spiritual striving, however, do not 
diminish or deny the need for scholarly study and scientific re¬ 
search. They rather demand it, for true prayer and genuine spiritual 
effort are rigorously respectful of reality and unconditionally com¬ 
mitted to truth. Only persons freed from passion and prejudice are 
capable of achieving academic excellence and scientific insight. The 
Holy Spirit enables knowledge of truth not by magical power or 
mechanistic programming, but by graciously liberating those who 
seek—even in scientific study and critical research—from what 
darkens, distorts and disfigures their minds and hearts. 

A seminary goal, then, is to provide its students with liturgical 
worship and spiritual guidance in their most beneficial forms. Liturgical 
gatherings with students serving, preaching, reading, singing, com¬ 
posing and conducting music necessarily serve for developing the 
students’ technical skills. They are part of the school’s practical 
educational program. But the seminary chapel must always remain a 
place of true worship where the liturgy is celebrated and not merely 
performed, where the community prays and not merely practices. 


Structure and Style 

The structure and style of seminary life and work are of ines¬ 
timable pedagogical significance. Students learn not only from lec¬ 
tures, liturgies and practical training projects. They learn from how 
they are treated in classes and church services; and in offices, 
dormitories, bookstores and homes. Their way of acceptance and 
entry into the school, their financial assistance and housing, their 
work assignments and recreation, their interaction with teachers, 
counselors, secretaries, development people, salespersons and ground- 
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keepers all contribute to their theological education and spiritual 
formation. 

Students observe how things in the seminary are organized 
and operate. They watch how people behave, how money is raised 
and spent, how resources are used, how priorities and interests are 
determined and expressed, how people are treated. Their attitudes 
and actions, including their relation to their studies and spiritual 
life while still in school, are shaped by these observations. They 
live with these experiences for the rest of their lives. 


Integrity and Maturity 

The seminary’s mission to share significantly in educating church 
workers who are theologically sound, intellectually capable, spiritually 
mature and pastorally engaged is part of a larger task which begins 
before the students arrive on campus and continues long after they 
leave. The seminary, with the church as a whole, must understand 
the crucial, yet strictly limited role of a two, three or four-year 
educational program in a theological school. Seminary education 
has to be the best that the Church has to offer, but it cannot be 
everything. The seminary must not be expected to do things beyond 
its capability and competence. 

The most important thing that the seminary must accomplish, 
however, the absence of which indicates tragic failure, is to teach 
its teachable students the difference between what is essential and 
non-essential in Orthodox Church doctrine and practice. The school 
must distinguish by word and deed what is truly of God and what 
is simply from men. The seminary must display the diversity and 
affirm the variety of thought and expression which God’s Holy 
Spirit inspires within the Body of Christ. It must also disclose its 
depth and complexity. Better real darkness than false light, say 
the saints; better real confusion than false clarity. Over-simplifica¬ 
tion, exaggeration, reduction, distortion and caricature are abiding 
temptations for those engaged in theology. 

The fears and anxieties of our time, the search for safety and 
security, the explosion of information about all aspects of Orthodoxy 
after centuries of widespread ignorance and misinformation, and 
the emergence of self-taught theologians and self-appointed elders 
have resulted in misconceptions and errors about Orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity which produce suspicions, accusations and divisions among 
Orthodox Christians, and between the Orthodox and those outside 
the Orthodox Tradition. 
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St Vladimir’s Seminary is called, with all Orthodox theological 
schools, to bring sobriety and sanity to church life and activity. It 
is called to be a place of balance and measure, of soundness and 
stability, of openness and honesty, of freedom and responsibility. 
The seminary must protect those who insist on the highest standards 
of academic excellence from accusations of indifference to spiritual 
and pastoral matters. It must defend those who stress the necessity 
for liturgical worship and ascetical life from being denigrated for 
allegedly denying the need for scholarship and pastoral service. It 
must shelter those who emphasize pastoral sensitivity and the de¬ 
velopment of practical skills from charges of downplaying academic 
excellence, liturgical woship and spiritual striving. 

The seminary must be a place where those who stress fidelity 
to Orthodox Tradition are not charged with being closed minded 
and dogmatistic, where those involved in critical studies are not 
labeled liberal and modernistic, where those faithful to the church’s 
canonical norms and rules of worship are not slandered as being 
legalistic and rubricistic. It must be a community where those who 
rejoice with gratitude in what is good, true and beautiful outside 
the Church’s canonical bounds know that their devotion to Christ 
and the Church is not in question. It must be an institution where 
those working for cooperation and unity among Christians, and 
indeed among all human beings, within and without formal ecu¬ 
menical organizations and movements, know that they are not 
viewed as betrayers of Orthodoxy because they dedicate their lives 
to the reconciliation and reunion of divided people created in God’s 
image and likeness. 

Men and women who are truly theologically and spiritually 
educated reveal a boldness bom of humility, a confidence tempered 
by tentativeness, a speech generated by silence, an apology inspired 
by charity. They resist premature closure of complex issues, super¬ 
ficial answers to complicated questions. They know how to live 
with ambiguity while they give account for the hope that is in 
them with meekness and gentleness. They speak the truth in love 
with an enlightened zeal which prevents them from replacing God’s 
righteousness with a righteousness of their own. They evangelize 
without seeking to convert. They witness without seeking to win. 
They teach without desiring to dominate. They testify to truths in 
which they delight and find life, whatever the cost of their con¬ 
victions, because they simply cannot do otherwise. And they have 
infinite respect for everyone and everything. 

The mission of St. Vladimir’s Seminary is to contribute to 
educating such humble, free and fearless men and women for 
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service in the Orthodox Church. The seminary dean, faculty, trustees 
and staff can hardly be expected to be wholly successful in accom¬ 
plishing this awesome task. They are expected, however, to be faith¬ 
fully committed to its most fruitful fulfillment. 

As I am now formally installed as dean of St Vladimir’s, I 
pray, and ask your prayers, that the seminary be faithful to its 
calling. 

— The V . Rev. Thomas Hopko 

Dean 
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Review Essay 


Against Being: An Introduction 
T o the Thought of Jean-Luc Marion 


Charles Lock 


Jean-Luc Marion, God Without Being . Translated by Thomas A. 

Carlson, with a Foreword by David Tracy. Chicago: Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1991, pp. 258. 

Since the early Middle Ages, theologians have been vexed by 
the problem of God's being or existence. To say that “God is” or 
that “God exists” is to attribute to the Creator a predicate normally 
attributed to creatures. On the model of the difference between es¬ 
sence and existence, it is conventional to assert that God “is” es¬ 
sence; the problem then is that, while existing things exist, the 
verb harmoniously consequent on the noun, an essence cannot take 
a verb. We could indeed shift our viewpoint and turn a question 
of metaphysics into a question of grammar, and declare: What takes 
no verb—not even the verb “to be”—is essence; what takes a verb 
exists. 

Thus, any statement about God, in so far as a statement must 
contain a verb, must be false to God in so far as he need not act 
or do. The actions and workings of God may be described, but God 
as He is in Himself and to Himself—pure essence and pure tran¬ 
scendence—cannot be described. Negative theology attempts to offer 
a way out of this predicament by allowing the validity and use¬ 
fulness of negative or privative sentences, of the form “God is 
not....” Whatever one might say about creatures can be “not 
said” about God. Negative theology proceeds by exposing the 
metaphor within every apparently straightforward utterance. “God 
is Love,” but God is not love as love is known to His creatures; 
“God is Light,” but a light quite unlike any light in the created 
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universe; “God is Truth,” but He certainly cannot be truth under¬ 
stood as correspondence, for there can be nothing equivalent to God. 

One may be inclined to treat this lightly, as exemplifying the 
sort of contortions and acrobatics in which philosophers love to in¬ 
dulge. A common retort to the anxieties of negative theology is 
that the entire problem is merely linguistic, merely terminological. 
Indeed, “positive theology” has been written, and continues to be 
written, about a “God” whom Aristotle would recognize. But positive 
theology cannot address the revelation of God as Word. If there 
is nothing before the Word, there is nothing beyond the Word. For 
positive theology, words mediate between existing entities. For nega¬ 
tive theology words are constitutive of all that is: the Word precedes 
creation. Whenever one hears such phrases as “playing on words,” 
“terminological distinction,” “merely linguistic,” one recognizes a 
positivist in a tight comer. 

It is not enough, however, simply to uphold negative theology; 
in its most complacent form negative theology is reduced to a kind 
of agnosticism, in which the question of “God” is suspended while 
we dutifully and deliberately think about this world, all that can 
properly be thought about. This was the “lazy apophaticism” of 
Barlaam, against which Gregory Palamas argued so fiercely. And 
in his “Defence of the Holy Hesychasts” Palamas implicitly estab¬ 
lished a tradition of what we may call “serious apophaticism,” 
largely inspired by Dionysius the Areopagite, the Cappadocian 
Fathers and Maximus the Confessor. 

Palamas proposed that the essence of God was indeed beyond 
knowing, and that God could be known only through his acts or 
“energies.” But, and this, as we say, is of the essence, God is in 
no way diminished or reduced by being in his energies: “Each 
energy is God himself” (Meyendorff, 214). Instead of there being 
an accidental, arbitrary relationship between essence and energies, 
as when one speaks of a person and his potential—he has the power 
to do one thing or another—for Palamas the relationship is integral 
and constitutive: there cannot be essence without energies. Or, as 
John Zizioulas has recently formulated this conceptual inversion of 
Maximus and Gregory Palamas (in Being and Communion ), there 
can be no being without there first “being” communion: communion 
precedes and constitutes being. 

This paradox—that anything might precede being—is matched 
by another. The Logos precedes being; it must even precede the 
being of silence. Silence may be the negation of speech, but it 
must come after speech, after the Logos: silence is constituted by 
words. Without words there can be no silence. Just as essence is 
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not arbitrarily related to energy, so silence is not arbitrarily re¬ 
lated to speech. By their words shall ye know their silences. 

Something strange has been going on in intellectual circles 
over recent years. Theology is tolerated again, and negative theology 
is almost chic . This appears to be the consequence of secular thinkers 
acknowledging that the difference between their nihilism and the 
via negativa of mystics and theologians is not absolute, and that the 
similarities may be more than “merely terminological.” The great 
French thinker Jacques Derrida has led the way in this extraordinary 
rapprochement ; one would cite especially his remarkable essay, 
“How to Avoid Speaking: Denials,” much of which is concerned 
with those scientists of nothingness, Dionysius and Meister Eckhart. 
That essay has provoked a literature on negativity, including the 
volume in which Derrida’s essay, first published in 1987, is avail¬ 
able in English, Languages of the Unsay able: The Play of Negativity 
in Literature and Literary Theory (edited by Sanford Budick and 
Wolfgang Iser, New York: Columbia University Press, 1989). 

In that essay Derrida draws attention and pays tribute to a 
younger colleague, Jean-Luc Marion: “I feel that Marion’s thought 
is both very close and extremely distant; others might say opposed” 
(Languages of the Unsay able, 65, n. 9). Others would indeed hurry 
to say “opposed,” for Derrida is notoriously a deconstructionist, 
while Marion is a Catholic theologian, and unapologetically so. One 
is amused, and hardly surprised, to find David Tracy using his 
rather unfortunate foreword to make apology for Marion’s “deeply 
French Catholic theological sensibility,” which Tracy finds distaste¬ 
fully unfashionable. 

The best introduction to Marion’s book is to be found in 
Derrida’s explication of its title, Dieu sans litre , some of whose 
rich ambivalence is lost in the English God Without Being: “This 
title remains very difficult to translate. Its very suspension depends 
on the grammatical vacillation that only French syntax can tolerate— 
precisely in the structure of a title—that is, of a nominal or incom¬ 
plete phrase. V may be the definite article of the noun etre (God 
Without Being), but it can also be a personal pronoun—object of 
the verb to be... God without being God” (Languages, 64, n. 3). 

After such a title we do not expect a simple book. Yet it must 
be said at once that this is the very opposite of “clever” or “shock¬ 
ing” in the tedious manner of “progressive” theologians. In his 
preface to the English edition Marion notes that the French version, 
of 1982, was better received by philosophers and academics than 
by theologians and believers. From the title, believers tended to 
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assume that the book would demonstrate that God does not in 
the ordinary sense exist. Marion issues at onee a disclaimer and a 
confession: “God is, exists, and that is the least of things. At issue 
here is not the possibility of God’s attaining Being, but, quite the 
opposite, the possibility of Being’s attaining to God” (xix-xx). 

That is a truly deepening gloss on the task of sacramental 
theology; yet while Marion is intensely sacramental in his thinking 
and in his writing (his words are always sensed in their bodiliness) 
he is not a “sacramental theologian.” That term describes one sort 
of theological activity among others. Yet the distinction has to be 
made only because “normal” theology is obsessed with questions 
of being. Theology, and modem thought in its entirety, takes being 
for granted and then investigates the question of God to determine 
where God is to be located within being. Marion takes God for 
granted, and then wonders what “being” is doing. This is not just 
refreshing; it is such a gamble on the reader’s tolerance as to be 
outrageous and exhilarating in the manner of a Dostoevsky novel. 
God Without Being is a text of staggering, scandalous faith. 

Marion traces the development of the philosophical notion of 
“being” from Descartes (to whom he has devoted two major studies) 
to Heidegger. Marion is grateful for Nietzsche’s proclamation of 
“the death of God,” for that “God” was only a series of meta¬ 
physical functions which for three hundred years hid “the mystery 
of God as such.” Marion is careful to exculpate Thomas Aquinas 
from the charge that it was he who, in replacing bonum by esse as 
the first name of God, initiated the privileged status of “Being” in 
modem thought. The direct connection between Aquinas and 
Descartes is simply (and inadequately) denied by Marion. This 
is, at the level of historical argumentation, perhaps the most con¬ 
troversial part of the book, and even such an admirer as the 
present writer is irritated by Marion’s repeated attempts to justify 
Aquinas by craftily assimilating his thought to that of his great 
antagonist, the far more circumspect Duns Scotus. 

Marion’s strategy is to oppose “Being” not by God, of whose 
essence we cannot speak, but by Agape, Charity, God’s “most theo¬ 
logical name” (xxi); we might add, God’s most characteristic energy. 
Without invoking the term ekstasis, so dear to Maximus the Con¬ 
fessor, Marion distinguishes, in his first chapter, between “The Idol 
and the Icon” in terms of the self-sufficiency of the former, and 
the infinitude of the latter. On the icon Marion writes, as else¬ 
where, in full if obliquely acknowledged awareness of Orthodox 
theology. An image becomes an idol when a person gazes at it 
idolatrously, that is to say with no other intention than to see what 
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is there. By contrast, an icon is not determined by the manner in 
which it is looked at; the icon itself determines that it shall not be 
looked at idolatrously: 

The icon lays out the material of wood and paint in such 
a way that there appears in them the intention of a trans¬ 
piercing gaze emanating from them.... If man, by his gaze, 
renders the idol possible, in reverent contemplation of the 
icon, on the contrary, the gaze of the invisible, in person, 
aims at man. The icon regards us, it concerns us. (19) 

One is tempted to say that nobody has written more boldly about 
the icon than Marion: “The icon summons the gaze to surpass 
itself.. .. The gaze can never rest or settle if it looks at an icon; 
it always must rebound upon the visible, in order to go back in it 
up the infinite stream of the invisible.” (18) 

Marion connects the presence of the face in the icon to the 
patristic theology of the persona , with its complex adherence to 
the “face,” and then goes on to claim “that only the icon shows 
us a face (in other words, that every face is given as an icon)” 
(19). The “given” here is vital, for the icon, like God, does not 
exist among the things that are, but is surplus, overflowing from 
the invisible, as God’s energies overflow from the non-existent. An 
icon is of course made by a human, or rather the disposition of 
paint on wood is humanly arranged, but the panel’s status as an 
icon is always “given.” The icon cannot be intended by a human 
maker, because what “gives” the icon its status is beyond human 
measure or design: “The icon recognizes no other measure than its 
own and infinite excessiveness. (21) At one point Marion glosses 
“Revelation” as “icon,” in contrast to the “idol” of “God” as Being. 
This is an amplification of Pascal’s antinomy between the God of 
Abraham and Moses and the God of the philosophers: an antinomy 
endlessly vibrant in the writings of Lev Shestov, whose influence 
on Marion may be felt. 

Chapter Two turns back to the nature of the idol, and in¬ 
geniously explains why Heidegger was finally, despite many promises, 
unable to address the question of “God”: “Being says nothing about 
God that God cannot immediately reject.” (45) In particular, God 
does not have to be, does not have to subscribe to Heidegger’s uni¬ 
versal conditions. God does not need to be; instead, he loves. 
Marion addresses the question of God’s “needing” to love, and 
responds that love is never subject to need, and therefore it cannot 
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need to be itself: “Only love does not have to be.” (138) In order 
to make his “crucial” distinction Marion devises some fancy typo¬ 
graphy, whereby we may signal God not as Being (i.e. “God”), but 
God as beyond being and unthinkable—Gxd. (Lest the printers fail 
me, I should explain that Marion has an x or a cross of St 
Andrew over the o of God: the cross that crosses out the nought, 
at least in English.) 

The “crossing-out” of God is matched by “the Crossing of 
Being,” and in the chapter of this title Marion confronts the “Bar- 
laams” of our century, those philosophers who, while allowing for 
the possibility of God, make a principled refusal to speak about 
Him. Wittgenstein’s lofty appeal to silence at the end of the Tractatus 
is, for Marion, no noble gesture but an act of irresponsibility mas¬ 
querading as high-mindedness. “The highest difficulty,” Marion 
writes, “does not consist in managing to reach, with Wittgenstein or 
Heidegger, a guarded silence with regard to God. The greatest 
difficulty doubtless consists ... in deciding what silence says . ... We 
pay so much attention to securing the place where only silence is 
suitable that we do not try to determine the stakes and the nature 
of this silence. The silence concerning silence thus conceals from 
us that, finally, nothing demands interpretation more than the noth¬ 
ingness of speech—or even that, to have done with silence, keeping 
silence does not suffice.... In order to keep silent with regard to 
God, one must, if not hold a discourse on God, at least a discourse 
worthy of God on our silence itself.” (54) If nothing else, this may 
explain why negative theologians are so eloquent on the need to 
say nothing, or why an essay entitled “How to Avoid Speaking” 
should be written by the most loquacious, not to say verbose, of 
contemporary thinkers. 

The very type of the saying of silence, of the utterance that 
says nothing (and everything), is “I am that I am.” As we might 
expect, Marion unpacks this conundrum with dazzling lucidity, to 
conclude, again, that the Gift has precedence over Being, and the 
Giver over the Gift. This elucidation is straightforward compared to 
that of 1 Cor 1:28, “And base things of the world, and things 
which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things which are 
not, to bring to nought things that are.” Marion’s elaborate exegesis 
shows how “the Pauline text outwits Being.” (91) Even more as¬ 
tounding in its illumination is Marion’s reading of the parable of 
the Prodigal Son, a reading conducted with the focus on ousia. As 
the “substance” which he wastes would have been his father’s gift, 
the son’s taking of his substance is a denial both of his father and 
of the gift. Thus the parable becomes, albeit subtly and delicately, 
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an allegory of our philosophical preference for Being over Love. 
This is marvellously ingenious in itself; but Marion goes on to 
take the hint of the distance from which the father recognizes the 
son “when he was yet a great way off,” to revert to the contrast of 
icon and idol. The two sons gaze at their father’s wealth idolatrously, 
longing to turn it into ousia ; but the father’s “triumphantly iconic 
gaze” sees only gift where others see substance. This is indeed the 
crossing of Being by the Gift; and this is exegesis (and, let us say 
without shame, homiletics) of a very high order. 

As Charity is to the icon, so Vanity is to the idol. By a 
paradox that should no longer seem paradoxical, vanity is both 
self-sufficient and empty. Marion guides us through the occurrences 
of hebhel in the Old Testament, and then concentrates on Paul’s: 
“creation was subjected to vanity [ mataioteti ].” (Rom 8:20) Crea¬ 
tion as self-sufficient is Vanity; but Creation is not vain if it is 
seen as “being in its difference from Being.” (122). The equation 
of Creation with Being is disastrous, yet, given the conceptual struc¬ 
tures of modernity, the equation is inevitable. When we think of 
human life in statistical terms, or take as guide the average and the 
normal, or when we justify suffering by the necessity of a global 
lottery, when, in short, we deny the person, we uphold Creation as 
Vanity. “Vanity,” writes Marion, “marks the world with indif¬ 
ference,” for it both reduces the difference between “Being” and 
the “being of Creation,” and it instills in us an indifference to others. 

To see others as persons is not vanity, for that is to see others 
as icons, opening onto an infinity beyond or without Being. In an 
ingenious account of Diirer’s Melancholia Marion notes that the 
figure is gazing at the vanishing point which is itself outside the 
picture, and one regrets that French does not permit play on vanity 
and vanishing. Instead, Marion exploits the multiple senses of 
“fuite,” in the French words for vanishing-point, line of flight, 
escape, and leak. The absence of the vanishing point, in the pic¬ 
torial space of Renaissance art, signifies the absence of difference, 
of the difference between Creation and Being. And Melancholia is 
of course the very type of indifference. 

In a revision of Pascal’s wager, Marion takes the foolishness 
of this world, and celebrates the sanity of folly under the name of 
sacrifice: “there is nothing more reasonable than the insanity of 
sacrificing all that is (being in its totality) for that which is 
not.” (136) “That which is not” is that which is outside Being— 
the mark of difference, which ensures the non-identity of things and 
people with themselves, and which alone resists indifference. 

There are, Marion writes, two notions of totality, or totaliza- 
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tion, in conflict: the totality of Being, and the totality that embraces 
non-Being as well as Being; most importantly, this latter totality 
maintains the difference within the whole between Being and non- 
Being. And of course the totality that includes non-Being is beyond 
measure and always free from totalization. This choice of totalities 
is felt most acutely today (though this is not Marion’s concern) 
in the debate over ecology. The ecological line is that human good 
must be subordinated to planetary good, because ultimately human 
life can only be as good as the quality of planetary life permits. 
The resistance to ecology comes not so much from Christians as 
from humanists for whom the human good must be paramount and 
not subject to compromise by other goods. This embarrassment of 
humanism has been postponed for centuries, until today when it 
suddenly appears manifest and obvious. One hardly dares these 
days to oppose ecology, and I would make it very clear that in 
specific matters, whether of rain-forests or bio-diversity, I regard 
myself as an ecologist. But ecology as an ideology is a totalization 
of Creation as Being, perhaps even more insidious than Descartes 
in its assertion of the primacy of what is. To follow the thinking 
of “deep ecologists,” most notoriously Arne Naess, is to witness 
the ultimate empowerment of the bureaucratic mentality: resources 
will be quantified and allocated (obviously from a controlling cen¬ 
ter), “population replacement” will be precisely regulated, and human 
life will be circumscribed to the edicts of (one must suppose) our 
ecological bosses. This is without question the best and most ra¬ 
tional way to ensure the future of our planet, but it is, in Marion’s 
terms, the politics of absolute indifference. And of absolute vanity. 
On those terms, I would take a wager on non-Being. Very simply, 
the condition of being would be to concede that there was nothing 
but being. 

Here we confront the great dilemma: to be or to Be. Do we 
value existing things in their particularity and diversity, or do we 
rather ascribe value to “Being,” that which encompasses all in¬ 
stances of “being”? However attractive, it is difficult to value 
beings—if only because they appear to have nothing in common 
except the action of being, which is hard to distinguish from par¬ 
ticipation in Being. The attempt to value beings rather than Being 
inevitably circles back to Being. The ecological attempt may be 
among the most persuasive, for it is quite open in ascribing value 
only to the continuation of planetary biological life. Even here, 
however, the rhetoric of ecologists almost inevitably slips from liv¬ 
ing creatures to life to Life, that is, to a principle with transcendental 
claims, indistinguishable from Being. 
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And what, one may wonder, is wrong with Being? Being con- 
sits of the sum of beings, yet value inheres in Being rather than 
in any of its parts. We are thus constantly driven to neglect the 
part in favor of the whole, to ignore what is in favor of what Is 
(and is not); in short, to accept that the end, Being, justifies the 
means, the use and abuse of beings. One of the most heroic philo¬ 
sophical enterprises of this century has been that of Emmanuel 
Levinas, a French thinker of Lithuanian origin and Jewish faith. 
His great work, Otherwise Than Being (Autrement qu’etre ) of 
1974, is clearly alluded to in Marion’s title. For Levinas an al¬ 
ternative to Being is to be not located in but mediated through 
Biblical ethics, and the face. Marion’s formulation of the “icon” 
is indebted both to Orthodox theology and to Levinas’s “philosophy 
of the face.” (One might interject here a suspicion that Levinas’s 
philosophy of the face owes no small debt to the theology of the 
icon.) 

In the words of Levinas: “[The race] is what cannot become a 
content... it is uncontainable, it leads you beyond. It is in this that 
the signification of the face makes its escape from being. ... In the 
access to the face there is certainly also an access to the idea of 
God” (Emmanuel Levinas, Ethics and Infinity , 1985, pp. 86-7, 92). 
For Levinas, the irreducible particularity of the face inheres in its 
double status, both physical and mental, both vision and voice, both 
inner and outer, both Self and Other: most vitally, both matter 
and spirit. On this point Levinas has a saying whose ancestry is, 
it seems, not to be traced in the history of philosophy: “The in¬ 
carnation of human subjectivity guarantees its spirituality” (Levinas, 
p. 97). This reverses the familiar Platonic hierarchy of spirit and 
matter, making spirit not merely consequent on matter but also 
eternally dependent on it. This is an application at the level of 
philosophical discourse of Palamas’s idea that God’s energies are 
not dependent on nor inferior to His essence. Levinas explains that 
immaterial consciousnesses, such as angels, are of no value except 
as messengers between non-angels: “I do not see what angels could 
give one another or how they could help one another.” It is the 
face that guarantees ethics, because it is no abstract command but 
the face of the Other that asks not to be killed, and that solicits 
my concern and my responsibility. 

At such points Levinas seems to be treading warily around 
the territory which Marion is not afraid to enter, that of sacramental 
or eucharistic theology. Marion prefers the term “eucharistic,” of 
course, for it is the “gift” which precedes being and leads us again 
beyond being. In a quite brilliant explication of the opening of 
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John’s Gospel, Marion questions the difference between word and 
flesh, and astonishingly finds the principle of incarnation not in 
the flesh but in the word: “language constitutes us more carnally 
than our flesh.” (p. 141) Words are not words about things, about 
being or beings, as in our conventional understanding of discourse\ 
rather they are the principle or foundation of things themselves. 
Matter rests on words; Creation rests on the Word. 

That assurance is itself derived from Marion’s reading of Luke 
24:13-35, on the road to Emmaus. First, Marion establishes that 
Christ “abolishes in himself the gap between the speaker who states 
(prophet or scribe) and the sign (speech or text).” (p. 140) He 
can then connect the events on the road to Emmaus with the Eu¬ 
charist, not just through “the breaking of the bread,” but through 
the interpretation of the Scripture, which is itself the incarnate 
Word: the interpretation is identical to the interpreter. To recog¬ 
nize the hermeneutic of Scripture is simultaneously to recognize 
Christ. Christ’s “lesson” in hermeneutics cannot be separated from 
the Eucharistic celebration: “the hermeneutic.,. will take place, 
will have its place, only in the Eucharist.” (p. 151) Obscure and 
difficult in so many of its reaches, Marion’s argument is lucid in 
this at least, that theology cannot be detached from its “eucharistic 
site.” Indeed, Marion even digresses somewhat to insist that the 
theologian par excellence must be the bishop, (p. 152) 

Such a vision of the Eucharist, in which Word and matter 
depend on each other for value, in which celebration and her¬ 
meneutic are equally bound in Agape, precludes the drear practice 
of “sacramental theology” whose explanations always end up in 
“a eucharistic physics” or “semiotics.” (p. 161) Like the prodigal 
son, we try to turn the gift into a substance, to refuse to receive as 
a gift that which we would prefer to waste as substance. “A gift, 
and this one above all, does not require first that one explain it, 
but indeed that one receive it. Does not the haste to explain dis¬ 
close an inability to receive...?” (p. 162). And here, surely, is 
the occasion of the only proper silence, in receiving “the absolute 
gift, whose perfection anticipates our mode of presence, surpasses 
our attention, dazzles our gaze, and discourages our lucidity.” (p. 174) 

This is the silence that always attends to the differences, 
respecting and preserving them—differences which speech attempts 
always to mediate an dissolve. In T. S. Eliot’s understanding, silence 
is to be reached at “the still point,” where all the opposing forces 
are held in tension; and where language’s compulsion to absorb, 
explain, and turn all things to one purpose and one end, must be 
resisted. For finally, difference—as both distance and otherness— 
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is what guarantees the icon. The idol is, by contrast, the product 
of assimilation and imposition, of the viewing of the world in 
terms of the self, And the difference is not just that between matter 
and spirit, or mind and body, or any of the other constitutive dis¬ 
tinctions of our drinking; the most important difference is that 
disclosed on the eucharistic site, between word and flesh—between 
Word and flesh—between Word and word—between Word and 
Flesh: “The one who becomes Christian is only he who com¬ 
prehends, and then admits, that he will never cause to coincide, in 
a rigorous way, that which he states and that which, in him, states— 
not only, trivially, to reconcile what he is with what he says (sinister 
‘authenticity’), but more radically he that he is with He that he 
says.” (p. 191) The Word (which speaks through all words) is 
to words what Christ is to beings. God is beyond being, but he is 
not Being, for Being is the idol of beings. “God,” if one must 
predicate, who or what is radically different from us and is the 
cause of all that is, is, without Being, without Being. 

In the discourse of modernity language is compelled to ex¬ 
plain the gift. In trying to respect “the given,” language is strangled 
by its own syntax. “Be silent, O all flesh, before the Lord.” (Zech. 
2:13) In the presence of the gift, liturgically, these words are sung: 
“Let all mortal flesh keep silence. ...” In the paradox of singing 
an injunction to silence, we approach the crossing of Being, for 
what is sung cannot possibly coincide with what is sung. And in 
that crossing of Being, negative theology finds its voice, and weaves 
its precarious paradoxes, speaking the silence. 
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Aidan Nichols, O.P. Rome and the Eastern Churches . Edinburgh: 

T\ and T. Clark, and Collegeville, Minnesota: Liturgical Press, 

1992, xiii and 338 pp. 

Readers acquainted with the works earlier this century by 
Adrian Fortescue and Donald Attwater will recognize a familiar ap¬ 
proach to Orthodox-Catholic relations in this essay by a contem¬ 
porary English Dominican. Like his predecessors, Fr Aidan Nichols 
displays a genuine interest in and admiration of the Christian 
East, together with a firm insistence on the primacy of Rome as 
the divinely established “centre of doctrinal and practical unity” 
(15 and 280). He is not shy, for example, about using the phrase, 
“dissident eastern churches” (1), which has fallen out of favor 
with most Catholic ecumenists, but is quite in accord with Fortescue 
and Attwater before him. His opening pages (ix-26) argue that 
the Orthodox are in a state of schism, although the charge is 
moderated by the qualifying adjective, “partial” (15). Placing the 
definitive moment of division at 1472, Constantinople’s official 
repudiation of the union of Ferrara-Florence (22), he sees its 
consequences in the pathology of ecclesiastical nationalism and 
empire-building evidenced in, notably, the struggle between Con¬ 
stantinople and Moscow for predominance in the Orthodox world 
(cf. 110-111), or the lamentable state of the twentieth-century 
“diaspora” (e.g., 106). His account of a fissiparous past and pres¬ 
ent is further punctuated by evocations of a grim future, for example 
the prospect of a militant Russia “thirsty for the slaking of his¬ 
torical memories, passions, and dreams” (328), or the possible 
emergence of neo-tsardoms “in Moscow or Belgrade” (150). Ac¬ 
cordingly, it is the Orthodox who, as guilty of schism, are sum¬ 
moned at book’s end to an act of metanoia : “Until those attitudes 
[i.e., “willfulness” and “corporate egotism”] are purified. .. there 
can be no place within Orthodoxy for a Roman See embodying the 
universal pastorate of Peter” (330-331). 

Between this rather forbidding material one finds a not in¬ 
elegant fusion of historical analysis with the concerns of the sys- 
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tematic theologian. Discussion of the other “dissident eastern 
churches,” the Assyrian and the non-Chalcedonian family (27- 
104), sets the stage for Nichols’ lengthier consideration of Byzan¬ 
tium and the Slavs. He examines the fourth-century Christological 
disputes and discovers no serious differences in the substance of the 
faith although, curiously, while accepting this verdict of the Roman 
Catholic dialogue with the non-Chalcedonians (77-90), he remains 
suspicious of the substantially identical agreements worked out by 
the Orthodox (cf. xii and 96-97). In any event, the sole remain¬ 
ing impediment to Rome’s reunion with the oriental churches is 
singled out as the “massive development in the theology of the 
petrine primacy” (99-100) undertaken by the Western Church and 
Chalcedon. 

This is obviously a very considerable impediment, indeed, and 
it is to this issue that Nichols devotes most of his attention in the 
remainder of the book. Three chapters are dedicated (104-187) 
to the rivalry between Rome and Constantinople in the first mil¬ 
lennium, and the theme is taken up again and made the central 
concern of the final three chapters: “Florence and the Stumbling 
Block of Rome” (263-281), “The Way of Union” (282-304)-a 
consideration of the post-Florentine origins of the “uniate” churches, 
and “Vatican II and the Dialogue of Charity” (305-326). Else¬ 
where the author reflects on the history and substance of Orthodox- 
Roman Catholic differences concerning the Trinity (“The Photian 
Schism and the Filioque,” 188-229), liturgical and disciplinary 
disputes, including the eucharistic epiclesis (“Kerullarios and the 
Azymes,” 230-246), and eschatology (“Lyons II and Purgatory,” 
247-262). He finds the dogmatic issues inherently soluble, al¬ 
though his solutions rather incline in the Latin direction. One might 
also want to query some of his historical analysis, for instance his 
failure to locate the origins of the filioque dispute in the deliberately 
anti-Constantinopolitan offensive undertaken by the Carolingian 
theologians nearly a century before St Photius, such that the latter 
emerges as primarily responsible for turning up the heat on the 
issue. One also misses any extended discussions of the Marian 
dogmas promulgated by Popes Pius IX and XII, although the 
author may have seen these as proper to the topic of the primacy— 
for which he would have some justification. 

The chapters devoted to the primacy display more of this 
shading. Nichols’ treatment of the church unions engineered after 
Florence is particularly striking. While it is right that the sins of 
tsars and commissars in terminating the unions should be deplored, 
one might question the rather intemperate language directed oc- 
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casionally at imperial Russia—“the pan-Slav Church-State of Rus¬ 
sia” (290, of. also 298). Astonishing was the absence of any sug¬ 
gestion that political machinations and state violence had had any¬ 
thing to do with creating and sustaining the different “unia’s” in 
the first place. Again, while the practices of Western missionaries 
in the sixteenth- through eighteenth-century Levant are cheerfully 
labeled a “Trojan-horse policy” (283), one looks in vain for a 
statement that this modus operandi was perhaps less than honora¬ 
ble. In general, “politics” as determining church life applies almost 
exclusively to the East, and virtually never to the papacy itself. 
Here one may point especially to the treatment—or lack thereof- 
accorded the Donation of Constantine, The document is mentioned 
(181), but there is nothing by way of a suggestion that this highly 
“political” forgery was created by the papal chancery in order to 
provide a blueprint, almost a manifesto, for a new Christian the¬ 
ocracy consciously in opposition to the ideals governing Byzan¬ 
tium. It is difficult to see how the schism could have failed to 
result once the Gregorian Reforms had begun to refashion Western 
Europe in accordance with that design, precisely because not just 
two different ecclesiologies were in conflict, but two quite different 
political visions, with the medieval popes partaking no less of the 
spirit of empire than the emperors in the East. 

The different appropriation that Orthodox East and Catholic 
West each made of imperial Rome is really the heart of the prob¬ 
lem, and it is a pity that Nichols does not address it directly. He 
seems occasionally to hint at it, for example in his treatment of 
the respective ecclesiological emphases of East and West (cf. 121- 
130), or in his attempt to square the eucharistic ecclesiology of 
an Afanasieff with the decree, Pastor Aeternus , of Vatican I (275- 
278 and 312-324). Similarly, one finds, together with the sharply 
critical accounting of the sins against unity practiced by the Ortho¬ 
dox among themselves, a frank admission of the tremendous inner 
crisis afflicting Roman Catholicism and touching on basic truths 
of the catholic tradition (cf. x and 331). The implication appears 
to be that Orthodoxy, with its external chaos and internal (i.e. 
doctrinal and spiritual) stability, would be best served by joining 
a papal church whose outward form remains powerfully unitary, 
just as the papacy requires the resources of the East as a kind of 
spiritual transfusion. The book thus concludes with a note of real 
longing: “Rome needs the Orthodox . . . to aid . . . the present 
struggles of the papacy” (331, emphasis in the original). 

Oddly, this plea is the virtual echo of a warning published by 
Mt Athos in 1982 and quoted by Nichols a few pages earlier (317). 
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According to the monks, Rome desires to “annex Orthodoxy as a 
counter-balance... to [her own] powerful internal disturbances and 
crises.” The language of “annexation” put its finger squarely on the 
real question: to what extent should the Church of Christ be as¬ 
similated to the structures of the Roman Empire? It is clear from 
Nichols’ own account of the growth of the papacy that this as¬ 
similation was incorporated into the very dogmas of the West, and, 
though he never uses this language, that the popes lay claim to 
being in effect the emperors of the Church. It is also clear from 
his analysis that the East never accepted this development. What 
is absent is a serious consideration of the possibility that Rome’s 
thrust toward ecclesiastical imperium was in any way flawed, or 
that failure to amend it led not only to loss of communion with 
the East, but contributed mightily as well toward both the Re¬ 
formation—not so long after Florence, by the way—and the con¬ 
temporary upheavals within Catholicism. 

This is not to say that the criticisms of Orthodoxy are un¬ 
warranted. The crisis afflicting the East is also one of empire, 
specifically its disappearance. Sixteen hundred years of accom¬ 
modation and symphonia came to an abrupt end earlier this century, 
and it is no accident that the mess those of us in “diaspora” know 
so intimately began shortly after the fall of the Romanovs. Nichols 
is absolutely correct in pointing to the government of the Church 
as “the gravest problem facing the Orthodox today” (109). To 
say the least, however, it is doubtful that the East would feel that 
annexation to yet another empire, in however churchly a guise, is 
the answer. Rome, too, is surely called to repentance before that 
day comes when it may take its place within the oikoumene as the 
“church which presides in love.” 

— Alexander (Golitzin), Hieromonk 
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According to the monks, Rome desires to “annex Orthodoxy as a 
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is absolutely correct in pointing to the government of the Church 
as “the gravest problem facing the Orthodox today” (109). To 
say the least, however, it is doubtful that the East would feel that 
annexation to yet another empire, in however churchly a guise, is 
the answer. Rome, too, is surely called to repentance before that 
day comes when it may take its place within the oikoumene as the 
“church which presides in love.” 
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Bockman, while acknowledging the positive role of humanism 
among the ancient Greeks, the early Christians, and even in the 
medieval period in Western Europe, finds contemporary humanism 
to be “a universal spiritual disorder of the first magnitude and a 
dangerous spiritual environment for Orthodox Christians” (p. 6). 
He unequivocally asserts that “Secular Humanism is indeed a re¬ 
ligion in competition with Christianity” (p. 19) and, “the con¬ 
temporary form of humanism appears to be a revival and logical 
extension of the fifth-century heresy of Pelagianism which taught 
that man is sufficient to originate and work out his own salvation” 
(p. 12). Pelagius (c. 354-418) had taught that man has perfect 
freedom of will and could achieve righteousness by his own efforts 
in contradiction to the fundamental Orthodox position that God is 
the giver of all good. The Pelagians had rejected Orthodox doctrine 
that the Son of God became Incarnate to save man; the Pelagians 
insisted that man needs no savior. The Third Ecumenical Council 
of 431 in Ephesus condemned Pelagianism as a heresy and Bishop 
Augustine of Hippo, in overreacting to the Pelagians, added his 
own errors concerning the nature of man, according to Bockman. 

Secular humanism, says Father Bockman, sees man as the only 
god and man as the ultimate criterion of what is good and evil, 
with the claim that there is no absolute good or evil (moral 
relativism) and that society (not God), and often government, are 
the ultimate authority, with a confident reliance on science and 
technology. As a result, (1) all problems are soluble; (2) many 
problems are soluble by technology; (3) problems not soluble by 
technology can be solved through social engineering, through manipu¬ 
lation by political, economic, psychological or related methods; 
(4) “when the chips are down,” people will apply themselves to 
work together; and (5) civilization will ultimately survive. 

Father Bockman examines contemporary American values to 
see how they are influenced by secular humanism. Drawing upon a 
1987 Los Angeles Times Mirror survey, he identifies (1) faith in 
God; (2) tolerance/intolerance of divergent lifestyles; (3) militant 
anti-communism; and (4) government-ensured social justice and 
social welfare as essential parts of American “basic value systems,” 
and examines these in relation to what are described as “the 
Seculars,” “the 60s Democrats,” “the Enterprisers,” and “the Up- 
beats.” These are the most influential members of the population 
and most support Secular Humanism. “The Moralists,” “the new 
Dealers,” and “God and Country Democrats,” are the most likely 
to reject, or at least to suspect, the major goals of Secular Humanism; 
whereas the drop-outs or politically less active are identified as 
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the “Disaffected,” “the Bystanders,” the “Followers” and the 
“Partisan Poor.” 

Secular Humanism’s domination of American public educa¬ 
tion—and the influence of such advocates of humanistic education 
as John Dewey, Jean Piaget, Carl Rogers, Lawrence Kolberg, 
Abraham Maslow, and William Bruner—are examined in terms of 
the goal of “socialization” of the child, which in practice means 
both secularization and humanization. In the health services, secular 
humanism has succeeded in the legalization of abortion and the 
almost total acceptance of artificial birth control, and is working 
toward the legalization of euthanasia. 

Father Bockman discusses briefly but poignantly the question 
of the religious dimension of Secular Humanism, even though most 
Secular Humanists see themselves as members of a ubiquitous 
social movement based on naturalism. Father Bockman believes 
that the Secular Humanists hold an erroneous view of human 
nature, whereas “Orthodox Christian anthropology holds that man 
is composed of body and soul in the image and likeness of God 
to mediate the Kingdom of God as ruler of the earth. God’s in¬ 
tention is that man in his final end is to become part of the Trinitarian 
coinherence, being wholly taken up in the circle of love that exists 
within God” (p. 41). In discussing the teachings of “the prophets 
of secular humanism”—Charles Darwin, Karl Marx, Sigmund Freud, 
Erich Fromm, Carl Rogers, Abraham Maslow, and Rollo May- 
Father Bockman sees an increasing tendency toward a “Selfism” 
that is empty of authentic values and certainly empty of God. 

The social dimension of Secular Humanism, he holds, has 
contributed to social instability and alienation from traditional pat¬ 
terns and institutions, and pathological and dysfunctional personality 
tendencies are becoming the norm for a growing segment of the 
population. This can be seen in routine crimes against property, 
alcoholism, divorce, drug abuse, promiscuity, random violence, 
homosexuality, abortion, teenage pregnancy, pornography, child 
abuse, and abuse of the weak and defenseless, culminating in the 
terrifying AIDS epidemic, which Father Bockman describes as “an 
effect of the permissive secular humanist environment” (p. 61). 
His overview of the AIDS phenomenon is a masterful analysis and 
a realistic overview of the current situation from an Orthodox 
Christian perspective that minces no words. 

In his six chapters (supported by notes and a bibliography) 
on “Secular Humanism Defined,” “The Fallacious Assumptions of 
Secular Humanism,” “The Influence of Secular Humanism on Par¬ 
ticular Groups and Institutions,” “The Religious Dimension of 
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Secular Humanism,” “The Social Dimension of Secular Humanism,” 
and “Orthodox Christian Life in the Secular Humanism Environ¬ 
ment,” author John Bockman sets forth clearly and concisely the 
ways in which Secular Humanism has permeated all aspects of 
American life and virtually all of its institutions. He shows that for 
Orthodox Christians, “Secular Humanism can be countered today, 
as ancient paganism was countered by the early Christians—by in¬ 
forming oneself of the Secular Humanist purposes and tactics, by 
holding fast to a strong a vital faith in Orthodoxy, and by refusing 
to commune with error” (p. 78). Father Bockman insists that we 
take a positive and optimistic stance, yet be fully aware of the 
seductive aspects of Secular Humanism. Before we can do that, 
however, we must know what we are dealing with. He has helped 
us to do just this. 

— John E. Rexine 
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